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‘Since when,” writes a 
Schoolmaster, “all the 
boredom has vanished in 


smoke, from a pipe of 
BARNEYS TOBACCO” 


Another Schoolmaster writing to us recently 











suggested that he and his colleagues “ smoked 


’ 


like chimney-stacks.” Perhaps the very nature 
of their job makes them great lovers of the pipe’ 
The fact remains that of the scores of letters in praise of 
Barneys and its kindred Tobaccos that we have pub- 
lished, a fair number have come from Schoolmasters. 
With pride we reproduce this latest “tribute to 
Jarneys’”’ from a Profession with a more than usually 
keen discernment in the matter of pipe Tobacco. 
(The original letter can be inspected for verification.) 

‘May I add my tribute to Barneys, one strength of 

“cohich might also very aptly be re-named * School- 

“ masters’ Pleasure.” 

“As all Schoolmasters will agree, the bugbear of 

“thei liwes ts the ‘ correctton of errors of com- 

“mission” A short time ago |‘ corrected my own 

“error of omission, since when all the boredom 

“has vanished in the smoke from a pipe of Barneys 

“itself.” 
Parsons Pleasure is the mild Barneys, for the elderly 
smoker and for the cigarette-man who would like to 
smoke a pipe. Barneys is medium and suits most 
smokers . . . and beyond, there is full-strength 
Punchbowle, strong, cool and satisfying. All three 
strengths are equally good; one of them may please 
you better than any Tobacco you have ever smoked. 


EVERFRESp, 


The smoker in the out-of-the-way 
places—at Home or Overseas— 
can now buy Barneys in the sure 
and certain knowledge that it will 
be fresh—factory-fresh. 

The Barneys “ EverFresu” Tin 
has achieved this miracle of dis- 
tribution. Until ‘you pull the 
Rubber Tab, the ‘“ EverFresu ” 
Tin is atmospherically sealed and 
locked, preserving Barneys perfectly 
sweet, fresh and fragrant. 

All three strengths of Barneys are 
available in 1 0z., 2 oz., and 4 oz. 
Tins, at 1/2 the ounce. 






PULL 
Tab to open. 


(149) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne@®) 











WILLS’s 


THREE 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 
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never been surpassed 
in any cigarette, any- 


where, at any time 
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On what a multitude of things does 
mankind differ! What arguments, coax- 
ings, blusterings, yieldings, occur before 
even a semblance of agreement is reached. 
Yet life would lose its zest if all thought 
alike on all subjects. 

In the great little things of daily life, 
however, more unanimity is tolerable. 
Who is prepared to deny that cleanliness 
of person is a necessity? Who does not 
look upon the bristly chin without grave 
doubts concerning the respectability of 
its owner? So, the more conventional 
of us choose our shaving aids with care, 
though we differ as to the best materials 
for this rite. 

What is the best shaving soap? There is 
one that many men believe to be unsur- 
passed. You may like to consider their 
point of view. It may lead to more 
comfort in your morning shave. So, we 
suggest that you send for the tube 
mentioned below. It will be sufficient for 
a week’s shaving. You will, we feel sure, 
be in agreement with its regular users 
that it cannot be excelled. 

Send to Euthymol (Box 113/16) 50, Beak St., 
London, W.1., for free trial tube of Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream ; or buy the 
large tube from Chemists only at 
1/6 each. 
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TAKES ANY TYPE DOUBLE <a CREATED FOR 


EDGE WAFER BLADE, BUT IS 


scm ener “LUXURIOUS SHAVING. 


PERFECTION IN SHAVING 
WITH THE ; 
@ Accurately machined cap and guard 


result in perfect comfort and safety. 


@® Micrometer adjustment to regulate 
MODEL ’ BB blade edges to suit either light or 


In attractive Blue : 
Moulded Case stiff beards. 


with 5 “ Eclipse” 


Super 7 16 @} Patented device centres every blade 
es. 
and ensures both edges shaving alike. 





MODEL W 


In Blue Leather 
Wallet with one 


PICKS UP eR 

THE BLADE ‘ ‘ 5 
¥ 

WITHOUT DANGER . 

No more cut fingers / 


Sole Manufacturers: 





STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11. 





CARR'S | 


TABLE| “CARR'S 
| WATER! | CELERY 
SHIRTS BISCUITS | | BISCUITS 





in striped de- espe iineereeninn 
signs or plain 
shades, 


10/6 EACH 


including two 
collars. 


PYJAMA 
SUITS 


in striped de- 
signs or plain 
shades, 


17/6 EAcH. 


Garments made 
to measure 
f subject to spe- 
Fcial quotation. 


i t. 
Sold by Lead- By Appointmen 


ITH some rather important functions in ing Hosiers, Carr's Table Water Biscuits 
mind, you will do well to buy some “ Luvisca” Outfitters and need no recommendation to 
Shirts and Soft Collars. They express your will Stores, and all sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 


Celery Biscuits will soon be 
0 do justice to the occasion. Refined in their 4¥stin Reed equally renowned. They are 


textur s : Shops. ade by the fi ith r 
ture and stylish cut, they retain their fresh made by the prods polos MADE ONLY | ny 


tess to the last. For comfortable nightwear, SS ae Ge ae ee 


Luvisca”” Pyjamas are the most sensible choice. ie TUViEnn making. p 
i) 99 ©. Ph ere is nothing On sale in all the leading 

pes 5. oF it Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 

any d Lift uw Ity in Julius Wile Sons & Co.,.10 


obtaining Hubert Street, New York. 


inky “i - o . CARLISLE 
— SH "TS: : 2 fete ve ©xs ENGLAND 
SOFT COLLARS & PYJAMAS "0°": 
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Two invitations 


You are invited to help in giving health and happiness 
to poor slum children. 15,000 are to have a day’s 
holiday this year, as in previous years. The cost 
is only 2/- per day per child. 

You are also invited 
to attend the 
Annual Meeting of 
the Mission, which 
will be held at 
8 o'clock on Mon- 
day, May 8th, at 
the Stepney Cen- 
tral Hall. Chair- 
man: Leslie A. 
Ellwood, Esq. The 
speakers will i 
clude The Revs. 
C. Ensor Walters, 

Donald O. Soper, M.A., Ph.D., James Ellis (Chairman 

of the District), Percy Ineson (Superintendent). 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. PERcy INESON, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. = 

ALF, SARAH and 

* THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly “ee of the LITTLE 'UN 


the Mission, sent free’ on application. Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East- Ena! life. for your response. 


























“ WISE SPENDERS” ARE INVITED 


by Heal’s to visit their new Specimen Rooms to see 
the latest and most advantageous types of Economy 
Furniture in attractive settings 


WEATHERED OAK FURNITURE 
Bookcase, laurel wood base, 3 ft. 6 ins. highx3 ft. wide £4 15 0 
Settee-Bed, patent springs: six loose cushions covered 


In woven cotton; 6 ft. 8 ins. long with both ends down £10 12 6 


Visit this Exhibition or send for Illustrated Catalogue 


HEALS 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, Wi 
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A Suggestion 


£30 was voluntarily contributed recently by a large number of 
patients who had received medical treatment at Moravian Mission 
stations in British East Africa—a self-denying gift out of their deep 
on and great — 
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Cuurcy and ScHoort, Granam’s Hatt, DEMERARA. 


If every reader of the Spectator would contribute even ten per cent. 
of that amount per annum to the work of the Moravian Missions, how 
much more could be done to hasten “ the coming of the Kingdom.” 


Will you give this suggestion your careful consideration? 


All communications should be addressed to Cuartes Hogpay, my 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C 


The London Association in Aid of 


Moravian Missions. 


Send 1s. 3d. to above address for a copy of “ADVANCE 
GUARD ”"—the History of 200 years’ Moravian Mission Work. 





ANNUAL MEETING: SION COLLEGE, Victoria Embankment, EC., 
May 2nd, 3 p.m. Chairman: SIR GEORGE HUME, J.P., L.C.C., #4. 
ANNUAL SERMON: Se, Paul’s, Onslow Square, May 25th, 11] om 


Please note these dates. 
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News of the Week 


HE Prime Minister returns from Washington, as 
he has been careful to insist, as free of commitments 
as when he went. That is as it should be. The object 
of the visit was to make contacts, to create an atmosphere 
and to sketch out a programme of procedure. But if 
the President and the Prime Minister remain uncom- 
mitted to a precise course of action they have committed 
themselves to some very far-reaching principles. “* Simul- 
taneous action in the economic and the monetary field,” 
“moderation of the network of restrictions, such as 
excessive tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions, &c.,” 
“adequate expansion of credit,” “ re-establishment of 
an international monetary standard,” “the question 
of silver” —there is as definite and as extensive a 
programme here as any International Economic Con- 
ference could be expected to ask for. It is a necessary 
and a sound programme, though the introduction of the 
vexed silver question—the Senate has just agreed to 
give the President power to remonetize silver and for 
the unlimited free coinage of gold and silver—is likely 
to prolong and complicate the debates considerably. 
Altogether there is no question of the psychological 
success of the Prime Minister’s visit, and its practical 
value seems likely to be hardly less. And if, as seems 
likely, the Conference is convened for June 12th, the 
case for at any rate a temporary postponement of the 
debt-payments due on June 15th will be overwhelming. 
* * * * 

A Nazi Germany 
Nazification—of the legal and medical professions, 
of sport, of the Church, of the Press, of schools and 
universities, of libraries, of every other department of life 
—in Germany proceeds apace, and nothing like open 
pposition from outside the ruling coalition survives. 
But within the ruling coalition there are visible signs of 
fissure. ‘The Nazis and the Nationalists are still uneasy 
allies. Friction between the Nazi Brown Army and the 


Nationalist Stahlhelm recurs in various regions and 
negotiations between Herr Hitler and Dr. Seldte, head 
of the Stahlhelm, and at the same time Herr Hitler’s 
Minister of Labour, have not yet smoothed the trouble 
out. Colonel Diisterberg, second-in-command of the 
Stahlhelm, has been relieved of his command because one 
of his grandfathers was a Jew. And now Herr Hugenberg, 
the Nationalist leader, finds difliculty in getting confirma- 
tion of his appointment as Minister of Labour and Agricul- 
ture in Prussia. (He is already Minister of Economics and 
Agriculture in the Reich.) But Herr Hitler can by this 
time afford to dispense with the Nationalists as he has 
dispensed with every other party, for all the evidence 
is that he has so completely acquired control of the 
administrative machine throughout Germany that oppo- 
sition from any quarter can be crushed at sight. For 
the present National Socialism is supreme. A new and 
drastic measure against the Jews, the limitation of 
Jewish entries into secondary schools and universities 
to 1.5 per cent. of the total entries, is announced. 


* * * * 


Whatever may be thought of Nazi methods—and 
nothing has happened to modify by an iota the opinions 
that have consistently been expressed on that in these 
columns—the victory of Herr Hitler must be accepted 
as a fact. How long his_half-constitutional, _half- 
revolutionary, domination will continue is an open 
question. But it exists at present and we have to 
deal with it. For that reason, if no other, it must be 
understood. On a later page a German writer whose 


competence and whose Liberalism are both beyond 
challenge presents what he conceives to be the better 


sides of Hitlerism, while attempting no hollow apologies 
for the worst. His article is marked both by candour 
and by courage, qualities exhibited no less conspicuously 
by the journal he has served so long in many capacities 
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the Frankfirter Zeitung, which. has escaped the fate of 
other Liberal organs like. the Berliner Tageblait, and 
neither capitulated to the Nazis nor been forcibly taken 
over by them. But when all is said that can be said of 
the latent idealism animating the Nazi movement, 
when all allowance is made for the conditions against 
which it is a reaction, it still remains true that a move- 
ment that depends for its survival on the suppression 
of all freedom of speech and writing, and the inculcation 
of a patriotism aggressive and provocative in every 
outward manifestation, a movement responsible for a 
racial persecution, relentless in its inhumanity, thrusts 
Germany temporarily out of the company of the 
democratic and progressive nations of Europe. 
* * * * 

The Embargo and the Prisoners 

Sir John Simon on Tuesday declared his conviction 
that the attitude of the Government in regard to the 
Moscow trial was entirely justified. It is not surprising 
that the Foreign Secretary should hold that opinion. seeing 
that he was no doubt largely responsible for the Govern- 
ment’s attitude. But the question is not so much 
whether the Government’s.action was justified as whether 
it was wise. What has been the effect of the imposition 
of the embargo the moment the news arrived that Mr. 
Thornton and Mr. Macdonald had been sentenced to 
three and two years’ imprisonment respectively ? One 
effect was, naturally enough, a retaliatory embargo by 
Russia, so that the dwindling stream of world trade is 
reduced to rather more exiguous proportions still. The 
second effect, probably enough—though there can be no 
more than speculation either way—is that the two 
Englishmen are still under detention instead of on their 
way home. No one is in a position to say what the 
Soviet Government would have done if a breathing-space 
of a day or two at least had been conceded. It might or 
might not have commuted the sentences on its prisoners. 
The one thing that could be counted on to rule that out 
definitely is the imposition of an embargo by this country. 
Quite apart from that, the habit of using the economic 
weapon for other than economic ends is to be viewed 
with grave suspicion, except when concerted international 
action under the League of Nations Covenant is 
involved. 

* * * * 

America and Disarmament 

The unexpected speech of the American delegate, 
Mr. Norman Davis, at the Disarmament Conference on 
Wednesday meant a momentary check in the pro- 
ceedings, but it is of good omen rather than bad. What 
Mr. Davis said was that his country was not yet quite 
ready to declare definitely how far she would bind 
herself to join in general consultations in the event of a 
breach of the League Covenant or the Kellogg Pact, 
but that he would make a statement on that shortly, 
and he implied that if Europe was prepared to take 
vigorous steps in the direction of abolishing offensive 
armaments and _ instituting an effective international 
supervision of armaments America would associate 
herself fully with any agreements reached. The American 
intervention upset the order of debate, for security, at 
the instance of the French, was being discussed before 
disarmament, and Mr. Davis, not being ready to declare 
himself on security, was anxious to push ahead with 
disarmament. This is a relatively small matter, and 
it is intelligible enough that Mr. Roosevelt should need 
a few days to give effect to the conclusions he may 
have reached in his talks with Mr. MacDonald on dis- 
armament and security. Mr. Davis’ speech must be 


regarded as fundamentally an indication of increased 
American co-operation, 


rs 


Japan in Manchukuo 

A new threat to the Open Door in the Far East js being 
made in Japan. Mr. Tetsuzo Komai, the Japanes. 
éminence grise of the “ Manchukuo” Privy Council, 
announced on Tuesday that the new Manchurian: Tarif 
would give reciprocity to Japan and that any Power 
which refused to recognize ‘* Manchukuo ” would fing 
the door of trade closed to it. Thus Japan proposes to 
tear up the solemn pledge of the Washington Declaration 
which promised to maintain the Open Door, and seeks to 


put pressure on the Powers commercially interested jy: 


Manchuria in order. to extort recognition. Mr. Komai’s 
cynical description of the Nine Power Treaty as “ aca. 
demic ” is a warning to the signatories of the Washington 
Treaties that Manchuria is about to suffer the fate of 
Korea. The trade involved to-day may not seem great 
enough to justify strong action ; but if the Powers pernit 
Japan to pursue her course unchecked they will find, as 
the years pass, that they have sacrificed an important 
asset in the world’s commerce. Manchukuo is even now 
no negligible market, and a generation hence it will be 
worth ten times its present value. At any moment now 
a far graver crisis may arise in Manchukuo, for the strain 
between that Japanese dependency and Sovict Russia 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway dispute has come very 
near the breaking point—which means very near open 
war between Russia and Japan. 
* * * * 


The Trade Pact with Denmark 

There is nothing very much in the Anglo-Danish trade 
agreement to exhilarate either party, the fact being 
that preferences given to the Dominions at Ottawa 
leave us with very little to offer to Denmark. What 
we have apparently offered is a guarantee of 63 per cent, 
of the limited quota of foreign bacon and an undertaking 
that for the next three years there shall be no tariff o1 
bacon and no increase in the existing tariffs on butter, eggs 
and Danish cream. In return Denmark’s quota of British 
coal is to be raised from 60 to 80 per cent. and her import 
of British steel and iron increased substantially. There 
will also be certain concessions on other British exports. 
As might be supposed, no great enthusiasm is displayed 
over the arrangement in Denmark, and some British 
farmers are grumbling at the pledge to leave foreign bacon 
untaxed. It was always foreseen that Ottawa would 
leave only very limited room for negotiations with other 
countries, and the discussions with Denmark demonstrate 
that clearly enough. 


* * * * 


Mr. de Valera’s Goal 

Mr. Keynes has told Irish Free State politicians 
some uncomfortable truths about their doctrine of 
economic self-sufliciency—or, rather, has put his views 
in the form of one or two awkward questions. The 
plain fact is that for an area the size of Southern Ireland 
to try and make itself self-contained, or anything like 
it, is economic madness. Unfortunately, economics 
and politics are disastrously intermingled in the Free 
State, and the retaliatory duties imposed by this country 
as result of the annuities dispute mean a_ diversion 
of most of Southern Ireland’s trade currents. Mr. ¢e 
Valera’s speech at Dublin last Sunday, in which he 
declared his policy to be the gradual removal of every 
symbol derogatory to Ireland’s full sovereignty, and 
the creation of a republic in fact if not in name, points 
to no early understanding with Whitehall. A change 0 
Government in this country would no doubt affect the 
outlook. . Whether. another Government in Ivelané 
could follow any policy substantially different from 
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—— 
yr, de Valera’s is much more doubtful. What is needed 
nore than anything is a sensible interpretation of the 
two countries to one another. 

* * * * 

Trends in Spain 

What. gives the Spanish Municipal Elections their 
importance is that it was the results of precisely these 
dections two years ago which brought the Spanish 
dictatorship and monarchy toppling down and installed 
the Republic in its place. This week’s sudden swing 
away from the Government was unexpecied. The final 
figures are not available yet, but enough is known to 
make it clear that Sefior Azafia’s administration has 
sustained a considerable rebuff. It is, of course, true that 
what happens in the municipalities has nothing direct to 
do with the Cortes, that only a fourth of the municipal 
councils are being elected this time, and that these 
dections affect mainly the villages and not the larger 
towns. In spite of all that there has been a very definite 
declaration of public opinion, and it is a declaration 
more against: the Government than for it. The Socialists 
have fared badly and the parties of the Right well. But 
the Monarchists, who held most of the contested seats, 
have lost heavily, and though the trend may be anti- 
governmental, there is no reason to believe it is anti- 
republican. Sefior Azafia himself may have to give place 
to Setor Lerroux, and the proposal to break up the big 
may be modified, for the Agrarians have 
But the Spanish Republic itself still 


estates 
polled well. 
stands firm. 
* * * * 

Divided Jugoslavia 

The trial of Dr. Matchek, the Croat leader, at Belgrade 
is outward evidence of the growing tension between the 
different constituent parts of what came into being as 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, but is now known by 
oficial order as Jugoslavia. The unsettlement in that 
country looks like resulting in an explosion at any 
moment. There might be something to be said for 
attempts at unification if that were not synonymous, as 
ithas been throughout, with Serb domination over Croats 
and Slovenes. Dr. Matchek’s offence is that he signed the 
document known as the Zagreb Points, a manifesto 
calling for a reconstituted federal state on the old triune 
basis. Dr. Matchek does not seem to have advocated 
any degree of autonomy inconsistent with the preser- 
vation of the federal principle, and if he is condemned— 
the sentence has not yet been promulgated—disturbances 
in Croatia and other parts of the country may be looked 
for. The royal dictatorship still persists, but the chances 
of its prolonged survival are small. The real danger is 
that an internal breakdown may involve external 
complications, 

* * * * 

London’s Slums 

The housing debate in the London County Council 
on Tuesday took on the character of a party fight 
between Moderates and Labour, but it left the impression 
that the Housing Committee is a little too complacent 
and by no means ready to give a lead to England in the 
new slum crusade. The Council’s five-year plan, adopted 
under the Act of 1930, provided for the erection of 4,100 
(wellings at a cost of £3,620,000, but none were built 
in the first two years, and since then 460 have been or 
ure being erected. Under other schemes about 5,000 
persons have been rehoused in the past two years. 
Mr. Morrison complained that the Council had not spent 
all the money which it had voted for housing, and 
another member pointed out that at least 100,000 
people were living in basement dwellings. Clearly the 
LOC. plan is inadequate. Although, of course, the 


borough councils, or some of them, have their own 
schemes in hand, a more vigorous initiative is required 
from the County Hall. 

* * * * 
Holidays on Trains 

It is satisfactory that in more directions than one the 

railway companies are at last waking up to some of the 
long-neglected ‘possibilities of railway travel. Years have 
passed since it was first suggested that they were in a 
favourable position for running special touring trains 
through beautiful parts of the country which have been 
quickly enough exploited by motor coaches. It is only 
now, after last year’s successful experiment with holiday 
cruises on liners, that one of the companies, the L.N.F.R., 
is proposing to run a “ cruising train” with de lure 
accommodation through England and Scotland. But 
why one company only, and one train? There are surely 
infinite possibilities of touring expeditions, some of them 
across little-frequented lines in Scotland, Wales and the 
West Country, for short and long periods, and at varving 
prices. With low charges and adequate publicity, suc- 
cess, in view of the increased cost of foreign travel, might 
be assured. The railways have made a good move in 
lowering return fares and in arranging to pool receipts in 
competitive areas. An advance in enterprise all along the 
line would be a fitting accompaniment to the Road and 
Rail Bill. 

* * * * 
The New Bodleian 

It is reassuring to find that the present period of 

financial strain has not prevented Oxford University 
from securing so much support for the scheme of 
extending the Bodleian that it will shortly be able to 
begin building. Next year the existing library buildings 
will have reached saturation point. Immediate action 
was further demanded by the fact that the offer of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to contribute three-fifths of the 
estimated cost of extension (£944,300) was conditional 
on the University providing the remaining two-fifths by 
the end of 1936. So splendid an offer called for efforts 
which have involved no small sacrifice_on the part of 
the Colleges. They responded; and London City 
Companies, banking houses and insurance companies 
have come forward with a generosity which shows that 
business, even in times of depression, is alive to the 
claims of learning. Within the space of about a year 
the University has already secured subscriptions of 
£245,000 out of the necessary £377,000, and by guaran- 
teeing an annual payment of £7,000 for maintenance 
the University can temporarily provide an equivalent 
for the balance, until such time as the moment is ripe 
for a general public appeal. It would have 
lamentable if so necessary a scheme as this had been 
held up through lack of funds. 

* * . * 


A Work-Sharing Scheme 

It will be interesting to see how the Monmouthshire 
miners’ proposal to share work between the employed 
and unemployed fares in practice. A third of the men 
at the Blaenavon collieries have long been unemployed. 
The remainder have now agreed to forgo a third of 
their employment so that all can work for at least cight 
The economie aspect of the scheme 


been 


months in the year. 
may be dubious, but the moral side of it is impressive, 
and it should be an immense advantage to the unem- 
ployed to exercise their strength and skill once again 
in their trade. The need for developing other industries 
for these unwanted miners remains, but as a temporary 
alleviation of their misfortunes the sharing of work has 
much to be said for it, 
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The Budget and the Future 


OT for many years has a Budget in this country 
called for so little comment as that introduced by 
Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday. The Chancellor dis- 
appointed some hopes, but few expectations. His policy 
was imposed by the force of circumstances and very little 
personal effort or resource went to its shaping. Things 
might, of course, have been otherwise. There was a 
choice to be made between the prosaic path of what is 
commonly regarded as sound finance and more 
exhilarating acrial excursions into the unexplored realm 
of inflation. But it was inconceivable from the first 
that a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s temperament, with the 
Treasury holding him firmly by the heels, should ever 
seriously consider leaving the solid earth and deliberately 
budgeting for a deficit in order to knock a shilling off 
the income-tax. And, all things considered, the 
Chancellor's decision must be approved. Income-tax 
reduction to-day would be a simple gamble. It might 
serve its purpose of getting money moving and giving a 
general stimulus to trade, but it would have to be a very 
marked stimulus to ensure such an increase in tax-yield 
in the next year or two as to liquidate the immediate 
deficit. On the other hand it might largely fail in its 
object; British industry to-day is more affected by 
external forees which no Chancellor can control than by 
internal; and in that event a dark outlook would be 
made alarmingly darker. If this country were largely 
self-contained ; if it were only slightly, instead of 
enormously, dependent on foreign trade; if it could 
somehow make itself immune from the consequences of 
other countries’ misfortunes ; then a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be justified in displaying some audacity 
and laying before the House of Commons a frankly 
experimental Budget which would leave the situation 
either a good deal better or a good deal worse. But for 
a Chancellor who is driven to borrowing to meet a deficit 
of £32,000,000 on his last year’s accounts to propose 
open-eyed a further and far heavier deficit for a year 
hence, and that at a moment when Sinking Fund 
payments are being suspended, would be a piunge into 
the empiric which the present House would never 
countenance and the electorate would never demand. 
The most a country sound but struggling can hope 
for is some shifting of its burdens rather than a relief 
from them. The effects of the depression are vividly 
enough demonstrated by the fact that in the last year 
12,000 persons dropped out of the surtax-paying class 
and the income-tax yield fell short of estimate by 
£8,000,000. No improvement in either of those fields 
‘an be Jooked for in the coming year. On the contrary 
some further reduction is certain, for the assessments 
‘are retrospective, and incomes in 1932-3 were, on the 
whole, lower than in 1931-2. In those circumstances 
it is something to have the practice of two equal pay- 
ments, in January and July, restored in place of the 
recent innovation by which three-quarters of the tax 
is due in January, though in fact the Chancellor may 
be only rebuilding a_ henroost for some successor 
to raid. That change, the penny off beer and the 
penny on paraffin, the new taxation of heavy motors, 
the suspension of Sinking Fund payments, and the 
decision to make no provision for the payments due 
to the United States, make up all that matters in the 
Budget. The reduction of the beer duty is a financial 
rather than a social measure and is justified as such. 
A. revenue tax so heavy as actually to result in a reduced 
yield rather than an increased must obviously be lowered. 
‘Le heavy motors have come off lightly by comparison 





with the contribution they would have made if the 
Salter Report proposals had been adopted. There will, 
no doubt, be complaints from hauliers, but the true 
criticism is that the Chancellor has fallen quite unneces. 
sarily short of a standard framed by the rail and road 
members of the Salter Conference after full consideration 
of all the circumstances. The Sinking Fund decision js 
clearly right ; it would be carrying financial purism to 
absurd lengths to be insisting on paying off debt at a 
moment when it is only by a superhuman effort that we can 
meet current expenses. And since in theory (whatever 
the hard fact may be) we shall receive from our Allies 
and Germany the equivalent of whatever we may have to 
pay the United States, the Chancellor is able to leave that 
item out of both sides of his balance-shect without 
appearing in any way to threaten America with default 
in June. 

So the country faces the sombre prospect of its burdens 

for the coming year. There are some grounds for qualified 
encouragement. If the American payment had not been 
made last year, or if it had been balanced as it should 
have been by payments from our Allies and Germany, 
the deficit would have been only in the region of 
£3,000,000, and if over £14,000,000 had not gone in 
debt redemption in that year there would have been 
a surplus of over £11,000,000. Ordinary revenue did 
in fact show a reasonable margin over ordinary expendi- 
ture. It would be going too far to count on a similar result 
this year. That depends far too largely on factors whose 
working remains obscure. We have kept our house in 
order internally. The question now is what we can do to 
solve the far more baffling problem of how to get the 
world’s house back to order. For that very obvious 
reason what was happening at Washington on Tuesday 
was about ten times as important as anything that was 
happening at Westminster. No definite results from the 
Washington talks are announced, except the satisfactory 
report that the World Economic Conference is to open, if 
possible, on June 12th. That is as it should be. The Prime 
Minister did not go to Washington to conclude agreements, 
To do that would be both improper and unwise. The 
world is in no mood for anything like an Anglo-American 
dictatorship in the financial or any other sphere. Even 
Anglo-American leadership will have to be exercised 
with the greatest tact, valuable and almost indispensable 
as a preliminary understanding between the two countries 
in essentials must be. An Anglo-Franco-American 
understanding would be more valuable still, and it is 
-arnestly to be hoped it may be reached as the effect 
of M. Herriot’s presence in Washington, for France, as 
the great defender of the gold standard, holds a strategic 
position in the field of finance, just as for other reasons 
she does in the field of disarmament. With Britain, 
America and France pursuing a common policy at the 
Disarmament and Economic Conferences success i 
those fields would be already half achieved. 

And it is here, in these conclaves of the nations, that the 
character of British budgets of the future will be deter 
mined. Some reminder of the relation between the 
Disarmament Conference and the Budget speech was 
given by the Chancellor’s statement that the fighting 
services this year call for £4,500,000 more than a year ago. 
We are paying £91,000,000 out of a total expenditure o 
£464,000,000 (leaving debt services out of account) 2 

preparation for a war which we pray may never come 
It is an appalling insurance premium. But in a sence tht 
chief immediate importance of the Disarmament Col 
ference is not the direct financial reductions it may make 
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ssible, but the fact that unless it suececds the Economic 
(onference is virtually bound to fail. And it is on the 
Economic Conference that our hopes for the immediate 
future are set. Of all the decisions to be taken the most 
important is regarding the gold standard. Its abandon- 
ment can hardly be considered, but the conditions of 
yeturn to it must, as every British Minister has always 
insisted, be so defined as to ensure that the standard will 
not fail us a second time. In this and other matters there 
is something to be said for the theory that the world had 


to plunge into the abyss in order to nerve it for the effort 
to regain firm ground. In that, and our growing 
experience of the working of international institutions, 
particularly, in the financial sphere, of the Bank of 
International Settlements, lies the justification for the 
belief that the Economic Conference has some chance of 
success. And before the Conference is convened 
there may be news of preliminary understandings 
that will make the prospects brighter than they are 
today. 


Mr. Churchill’s England 


N Monday evening, while a distinguished company 
() of members of the Royal Society of St. George 
were sitting at dinner in a London hotel, where a guard 
of honour in Elizabethan uniform attended the pro- 
cession of cooks who carried “the roast beef of Old 
England ”’ round the hall, fifty-five Englishmen in 
Basra, and we know not how many in other cities the 
world over, were simultaneously celebrating St. George’s 
Day. They were assembled on that occasion—these 
various companies in many lands—in common con- 
sciousness of the fact that they were Englishmen. It 
fell to Mr. Churchill, in London, to propose the toast of 
“England,” and to dwell in distinguished speech on 
some of the merits of his country and some of the grounds 
of our loyalty. Perhaps it was not unnatural at such 
a moment to call upon his audience to rejoice that 
in many respects they were not as other men. With 
the memory of certain proceedings in Moscow fresh in 
their thoughts, it was legitimate to remind them that 
“here no one questions the fairness of the Courts of 
Law and Justice.” THe was doubtless reflecting on the 
Nazi treatment of the Jews when he said, without much 
exaggeration, that here “no one would dream of per- 
secuting his fellow-subjects on account of their religion 
or their race.” And he appeared to be making a dis- 
tinction, excusable in the circumstances, between the 
English and American systems of banking, when he 
remarked that “here it never occurs to anyone that 
the banks would close their doors against their de- 
positors.” ‘* Kngland,” he added, “ with all her faults, 
is still the best country for the duke or the dustman 
to live in.” 

It is well to retain consciousness of country and pride 
of race so long as it is free from arrogance, on the one 
hand, or complacency, on the other. It is easy on public 
oceasions to drift into the language of that speech of 
sir Charles Adderley made memorable by Matthew 
Amold; “Talk of the improvement of breed! Why, 
the race we ourselves represent, the men and women, 
the old Anglo-Saxon race, are the best breed in the 
whole world ”’—or of Mr. Roebuck : “I ask you whether, 
the world over or in past history, there is anything like 
it.” It was obvious to Arnold that there was “ peril 
ior poor human nature in words and thoughts of such 
exuberant self-satisfaction, until we find ourselves safe 
in the streets of the Celestial City.” It was somewhat 
in the spirit of Mr. Roebuck and Sir Charles Adderley 
that Cecil Rhodes, believing in the heaven-sent mission 
of Englishmen to develop all the backward regions of 
the world, dreamed of a map of Africa “all red,” and 
that Lord Roberts, in the simple soldierly spirit of the 
last century, deplored concession to Indians, on the 
ground that “if you give them an inch, they will take 
an ell.” But the mind of the nation has moved far 
since then. ‘To-day there seems to us nothing “ un- 
English” in making concessions to India or granting 
Independence to Egypt or Irak, The old spirit of 


patriotism which once so readily asserted itself in flag- 
waving has given place to a new spirit, not to be taken 
as unpatriotic, in which all recognize that we have 
much to learn and gain from other countries, and that 
to cut ourselves off from them is to do ourselveg 
irreparable injury. 

There is nothing there that argues lack of patriotism, 
or indifference to the conception of England, nothing 
certainly of what Mr. Churchill calls “ defeatism” or 
* unwarrantable self-abasement,” but rather a new 
understanding of patriotism and of what it means to be 
“English.” No nation can prosper or be fully alive 
or pull its weight among the forces of the world unless 
it is intensely conscious of its individuality and deter- 
mined to express its character and extend its influence 
by legitimate means wherever it can. Self-knowledge 
and self-criticism are the first ingredients in such a 
patriotism, and these activities, which will make us aware 
of our social errors and failures, will equally make us 
conscious of the national virtues and determined at 
all costs to maintain them in the face of the world. It 
will be a part of our patriotism to recognize that this 
country we have inherited is disfigured by slums and 
unemployment, that its people are under-educated, 
that it tolerates iniquitous gambling among its financiers 
and demoralizing sensations in its Press, that it is 
partisan in its politics and snobbish in its social life. 
There can be no good patriotism which does not recognize 
these defects in the hope—and resolve—of eliminating 
them. But equally there can be no patriotism which 
denies the nobler characteristics. It behoves English- 
men, with Mr. Churchill, to cling to the English con- 
ception of law and justice, of the rights of free thought 
and free speech, of the “ square deal” in business and 
between nations, of compassion for the unfortunate, 
fair give and take, sanctity of contract, and the superiority 
of the spirit to the letter of the law. 

Believing intensely in the value of these national 
characteristics the genuine Englishman is bound, meta- 
phorically speaking, to “ fight for King and country ” 
in the endeavour to make these English qualities prevail 
at all times and everywhere—first, in our own country, 
and then, other nations holding back, in the extended 
relationship of the Empire; and then, since we must, 
being English, endeavour to promote our ideals for 
a world society to the utmost, we are bound to hold 
up our Imperial ideal of co-operation, not as something 
opposed to other ideals, but as an example on a limited 
scale of relationships which the world on a larger scale 
would do well to cultivate. Fields are opened up here 
which it is profitable to explore. It may conceivably 
be the function of the Commonwealth to extend its 
ideals through the world, not merely by holding them 
up for emulation, but by actually widening its own 


borders. The conception of a widening ring of States 
—the Scandinavian countries and Holland suggest 


tliemselves first —in some special relationship to the 
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Empire is by no means to be cast aside lightly. There 
might be clear gain for the world in such an association 
of nations ready to accept the English or British ideal, 
in the sense that they wish to be on such terms with 
us that they will not seek to discourage legitimate trade 
or force us to arm against them or treat our welfare 
as antagonistic to theirs. English patriotism is not 


SS 


less alive to-day than in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
But in so far as the national consciousness has developed. 
and takes account of the other units which compose 
an interdependent world, to that extent the character 
of our patriotism must change with it, and, in changing, 
make the crude Imperialism of earlier times seem childish 
and out of date. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


T is quick work on the part of the Soviet authorities 
to have got a verbatim report of the first two days 
of the Moscow trial translated into excellent English 
to the extent of close on 300 pages (printed by the State 
Law Publishing House at Moscow) and circulated in 
London in less than a fortnight. The full report (its 
accuracy has, of course, to be taken on trust) obviously 
puts isolated incidents in perspective as the cabled 
summaries ‘in the daily papers could not, So far as 
these two days, at any rate, are concerned, the evidence 
of Macdonald and Thornton among the English prisoners 
overshadows everything, and it is manifest that Mac- 
donald’s evidence in court—whatever the explanation 
of it may  be—made_ conviction a __ foregone 
conclusion. Thornton too made sufficient admissions 
regarding the payment of small sums and_ the 
receipt of information to suggest that he may quite 
well have infringed the law technically, though it is by 
no means easy to distinguish what he originally admitted 
and withdrew later from what he admitted to the end. 
Sinister glimpses of the original investigation emerge 
from his evidence. For example: ‘ I wrote it because 
I was frightened.” “I was simply afraid; of what, I 
did not know myself.” ‘ That part of my deposition 
was suggested to me by the investigating judge.” “I 
simply did not know, but I was asked to confess.” “I 
wrote it after long questions and moral pressure.” 
“These phrases are not mine: they were suggested.” 
“IT -wrote that document under moral pressure.” I 
notice, by the way, that in the reproduction of a docu- 
ment said to be in Thornton’s handwriting, and acknow- 
ledged by him in court, the word “ occupies ” is spelt 
‘oceupys.” It is hard to believe any educated English- 
man could have written that. 
* x x * 

Cross-swearing between Thornton and Macdonald 
runs to several pages, the latter making admissions 
incriminating both and the former denying them, so 
far, at least, as he was concerned. On one point new 
light is definitely thrown. The verbatim report bears 
out to only a limited degree the implication behind the 
statement of most of the correspondents that Macdonald, 
on the second day of the trial, withdrew his plea of guilty 
and then, after being taken out of court in charge of the 
Ogpu officials, came back and admitted everything after 
all. Occasional recesses of twenty minutes were a 
regular feature of the long sittings, and after retracting 
his plea of guilty Maecdonald—before the adjournment— 
admitted that he had obtained information regarding 
shells and passed it on to Thornton. A little later, the 
examination of a particular witness having been con- 
cluded, there came the recess, and after that Macdonald 
continued his admissions regarding what was termed 
economic, political and military espionage. The casual 
reader of the full printed report would not, I think, be 
struck by any sharp change of attitude between the 
Jast ten minutes before the adjournment and the first 
ten minutes after, but the correspondents who commented 
on the alteration in Maecdonald’s outward demeanour 
when he returned to court may be quite right in drawing 





conclusions which the questions and answers alone 
would not naturally suggest. In any case the fundamental 
enigma of Macdonald remains. The report is marked 
1.50 roubles. If it is obtainable in London I predict 
it will soon be a best seller. Other volumes covering the 
rest of the trial are in preparation. 

* * * * 


For what inscrutable reason, I should like to knoy, 
has the name of Mr. Srinavasa Sastri been omitted 
from the list of Indians invited to co-operate with the 
Select Committee of the two Houses on Indian Reform? 
Fourteen years ago I asked Edwin Montagu—just when 
he was drafting the Bill based on his proposals—what 
Indian public man he regarded as the ablest and most 
effective co-operator with this country. ‘“* Sastri,” he 
replied without a moment's hesitation, and despite the 
tensions and frictions of the last half-dozen years | 
would make bold to say that there is no man in all 
India whose counsel and co-operation the Select Com- 
mittee would seek with greater advantage. An article 
by his pen in a recent issue of his paper, The Servant 
of India, on the White Paper shows how candid and at 
the same time how temperate his criticism is. Mp, 
Sastri was not invited to the Third Round Table Con- 
ference ostensibly on the grounds of his health, and 
the same excuse presumably does service still. I have 
reason to know that, so far from being too ill to come, 
Mr. Sastri had been assiduously—and __ successfully— 
husbanding his strength to enable him to discharge 
what might have been the crowning task of his long 
eareer of public service, It is both foolish and unjust 
thus to disregard him. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is safe back in his own Hertfordshire 
now, and his achievements in the United States are ina 
sense old news. But as a study in values the New York 
papers that have reached England simultaneously with 
Mr. Shaw himself repay some slight examination, When 
G. B.S. speaks here he may with luck get five or six 
hundred words in the bourgeois papers and a column 
in the proletarian Daily Herald. The New York Herald 
Tribune, which I have before me, gave its readers a ver: 
batim report of his Metropolitan Opera House 90-minutes’ 
speech to the tune of ten solid columns, and_ several 
other of the leading papers, I believe, did the same 
And every word of the speech was broadcast. An inter 
esting question arises: which is right about Mr, Shaw- 
we or they ? We, of course, know him a good deal better 

* * * * 

It must have been a dreadful experience for any 
Americans in England listening to the news bulletin ot 
Sunday evening to hear the announcer speak of the 
cruise of the President and the Prime Minister on what 
he most deplorably called the Pot-tomac. The PotOmae, 
with the longest-drawn O in the middle that the vocal 
organs can frame, is as famous in a different way as the 
Mississippi, and a man who can miscall it is clearly 
capable of doing anything with, say, Arkansas 
Seattle or Spuyten Duyvil. 
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J am glad to see protests against the proposal to Organization office, there is plenty to be said. But to 


close down the League of Nations office in London. It is 
asmall affair, but it has been’ably served for years by 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett, and the existence of a centre 
where authoritative official information regarding League 
activities and access to League documents could always 
be obtained has meant a great deal to the London Press, 
and through it to the public of this country. For 
running the office rather more cheaply, and in particular 
for combining it with the separate International Labour 


abolish it altogether, and leave journalists and others 
desiring official information about the League with no 
recourse but to apply by post to Geneva, would be 
economy carried to the point of folly. Never was it more 
necessary than to-day to have hard facts, as distinct 
from windy generalizations, available to those who want 
them, and there could be no worse moment to shut down 
a particularly well-ordered and efficient dep>sitory of 
Lea2ue facts in the heart of London. JANUS. 


A German Liberal on Germany 


By Wo.r von DEWALL. 


AM just back from Germany. I went there a few 
| days after the German Elections and came _ back 
just before Easter. I, therefore, was on German soil 
jn a most important period. The object of my trip 
was to renew contact with conditions in my country. 
J returned to London not without hopes. 

When I say this it does not mean that I have been 
converted to National-socialism. I remain a Liberal 
and a Pacifist and I deeply deplore that events in 
Germany led to the present development. I fully see 
the very grave dangers which may result from it and 
I admit that much of the criticism presently directed 
against my country is justified. Yet, I complain that 
Germany is not being fairly treated. I have no axe 
to grind against the English correspondents in Berlin. 
I have the honour to know some of them personally. 
They are men who are conscious of their responsibility. 
They report facts as they see them and as they are 
reported to them. Their task is at present tremendously 
difficult. The German Press is silent (not the whole 
Press as I may say as representative of a paper of whose 
courage I am very proud) and Germans will just now 
not talk about politics, even not to friends. The only 
people to be heard are the National-socialists. Most of 
them still talk the language of fanatical opposition, 
the language in which their enthusiasm for their leader 
and for their political aims was aroused, a language 
which is hard for others to understand. And the Press 
Department of the Government is working clumsily 
as most Press Departments do. In these circum- 
stances it is extremely diflicult to look under the 
surface. 

This must be especially diflicult when the happenings 
on the surface demand so much vigilance on the part 
of foreign observers. Very regrettable incidents have 
occurred and are, I am afraid, occasionally still occurring. 
Leaders of the Government and of National-socialism 
have admitted it. But what is worse are the deliberate 
legislative and administrative acts directed against a 
whole class of German citizens: the Jews. They are 
the outcome of a furious opposition propaganda of 
fourteen years which sought in the Jews the target of 
their hatred because the Weimar Republic—which was 
the real enemy—had given many Jews a chance to rise. 
I am not in the confidence of Herr Goering and Dr. 
Goebbels. Those who enjoy this privilege would probably 
be told that only by anti-semitic Government acts was 
it possible to prevent more individual violence from 
occurring on the part of their followers whose emotions 
had been roused to a high pitch of fury by that incessant 
and relentless propaganda of many years. I believe 
the attitude of the Central Government has shown 
that those in power are already endeavouring to give 
the Government measures a more reasonable course 
so that a return to more normal conditions may be 
hoped for after some time. And as regards individual 
incidents I may be allowed to say this; As a journalist 





I am a man who 1s used to travel with open eyes. I was 
in Berlin, Frankfurt and Nuernberg. In the latter 
town I woke up one morning in the middle of a raid 
on Communists. In Nuernberg I also witnessed the 


boycott day—which was a day of shame not only to 


the Jews. But nowhere I saw the least act of violence. 
On the contrary, wherever I went I had the impression 
that the Nazis showed remarkable discipline. I, too, 
heard tales. Yet I cannot prove them. 

So much about events on the surface. Now, what is 
happening under it? One very remarkable fact stands 
out: The German youth, German idealism are whole- 
heartedly in the movement. Could that be if it was 
a semi-barbaric movement, if it had no higher ideals 
than the baiting of Jews, the suppression of labour, 


and the brewing of troubles on Germany’s frontiers 


with the aim of creating a new war? It cannot be my 
task to explain National-socialism to English readers. 
I also do not know what road it will ultimately take. 
But I venture to give the assurance that there are good 
forces in the movement and to express the hope that 
if these good forces are recognized, assisted and directed 
towards the proper road, it would be to the good of 
Germany and of the peace of the world. One word is 
ringing in my ears. I heard it in speeches of Adolf 
Hitler, of Herr Goering and of Dr. Goebbels: ‘ Now 
we must try to win and reconcile the German People.” 
Another word of importance in a speech by Herr Goering 
is: “ Socialism and not Nationalism is the more important 
part of National-socialism.” National-socialism is at 
present the only element that counts in Germany. It 
will stay. If properly guided it may indeed lead to a 
remoulding of the German nation after new and pro- 
gressive national ideas. I regret that democracy has 
failed in this task because the odds against it were much 
too heavy. 

I do not wish to conclude on a too optimistic note. 
The situation is bristling with difliculties and dangers. 
But if properly handled conditions may improve again. 
Germany is at present delirious and in this state of mind 
she is doing things which do not meet with the approval 
of other nations. I hear eminent statesmen say in this 
country: ‘Such a Germany can never be granted 
treaty revision.” I may be excused if I do not concur 
with this opinion. I do not concur, not only from the 
point of view of a German who would never cease to 
plead for his country, but also from the point of view of 
justice, reason and common sense. The German people 
are delirious to-day, chiefly because the revision of the 
Versailles Treaty made much too slow progress. Their 
state of mind can only be cured if their grievances are 
healed. Herr Hitler loves Germany with a fanatical 
love, he loves her more than anything else. I feel sure 
that he would show the real statesmanship of a reasonable 
and conciliatory Leader if the hope of an early and 
radical revision of the Versailles Treaty was held out 
to him. 
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The Case Against the 4o-Hour Week 


By Str HERBERT AUSTIN. 


[An article by Mr. Geoffrey Mander, M.P., on “The Case for the 40-Hour Week” appeared in 
last week’s SPECTATOR. | 


HE advocates of the shorter working week assert 
that with our modern resources we are able to 
produce all the necessaries of life for the entire community 
in considerably fewer hours than were formerly required 
for a much lower standard of living. On this basis, there- 
fore, they claim that a shorter working week in all 
industries would, in effect, redistribute work in the labour 
market and thus eliminate much of the enforced leisure 
which we term unemployment. 

I must admit that I admire the audacity of these 
doughty champions of the shorter working week who put 
forward as,a cure for our present industrial ills the 
very disease from which it is suffering. Unfortunately 
for them the claim is based on a misconception of 
the existing position, for they presume that in- 
dustry is working 48 hours per week, whereas the 
actual situation is that only a small proportion of 
firms are working throughout the year at anything 
like 40 hours. 

I consider, therefore, that we should be getting nearer 
a solution of our problems if we confined our energies 
to exploring ways and means whereby we could increase 
the demand for our goods and so advance our working 
week to 40 hours and ultimately to 48 hours, rather than 
waste time in endeavouring to bring about a state of affairs 
which already exists through the very causes we seek to 
cure. Shortening the working week in order to absorb 
workers at present unemployed, is just another aspect 
of organized short time, a system which has been tried 
out over a number of years in the cotton trade and failed 
consistently. It is suggested that the worker should 
obtain for his 40-hour week the same remuneration as 
for 48 hours. Yet if this extra labour cost could not be 
covered excepting by a rise in the cost of the commodity 
to the public, it would have the effect of decreasing the 
market and bringing about just the opposite result to 
that desired. Under normal industrial conditions 48 hours 
is recognized as the logical working week and present-day 
soeial standards are the result of years of effort and careful 
organization on that basis. If any radical break were 
attempted it would undoubtedly lead to further chaos 
and losses to the country and the worker for many 
years. 

It is obvious, therefore, that before any curtailment 
of working hours can be contemplated, international 
agreement on the point must be unanimous, for under the 
highly competitive conditions existing such a scheme as 
is suggested could not be instituted by this country alone 
without disastrous results to our export trade, and without 
a substantial export trade we could not exist for long as 
a first-class nation, It is significant that many Continental 
countries who are our chief competitors in world markets 
work 50 or more hours per week and at considerably 
lower wage rates. 

These are only some of the reasons why I consider 
that a reduction in hours worked, be it from 48 to 40 
or from 40 to 30, would aggravate rather than alleviate 
the present serious condition. It is only natural that 
labour organizations generally view the plan with some 
suspicion, because they appreciate that if our present 
markets are to be retained a shorter working week can only 
lead in the end to a reduction in the “ pay packet ”’ and 
a lowering of the living standard at present enjoyed 


by the workers. One would imagine that the only task 
confronting us is to put into employment the workers 
at present unemployed, but is there no other problem 
to overcome ? Is it not equally important to try and 
improve or at least maintain the present amenities for 
the masses ? 

It is my considered opinion that arbitrarily cutting 
down the number of hours worked is equivalent. to 
depriving the worker of his capital, for, after all, his 
capital is represented by muscles and brains, and the 
only way in which they can be utilized or conserved js 
by turning them into work. If interference by Trade 
regulations or Government legislation prevents the effort 
being put forth for which the worker receives payment 
or some form of credit, then he is being robbed of his 
‘apital. Why the Trade Unions should favour any 
scheme which amounts to robbing the working man, J 
‘annot imagine. There are many who suggest that a 
way out of our present economic troubles would be to 


‘raise wages considerably, but this scheme, too, is based 


on a fallacy, as events in the U.S.A. and Australia have 
proved. Under present conditions industry would be 
quite unable to support the added burden of higher 
wage rates, especially when factories generally are not 
working at anything approaching 40. hours per week, 
Actually, until a better organized world can be devised, 
the contrary may be the case and wages and 
salaries may have to be placed upon a more economic 
basis. 

I consider, then, that the task before us is to find a 
scheme which will make possible an increase in the 
number of hours at present being worked, and thereby 
increase the purchasing power of the nation. How are 
we going to do it? Everything boils down to the fact 
that before we can have any increase in employment 


‘we must have an inerease in the demand for our goods, 


and this can be encouraged in two ways. First by 
reducing considerably the cost of distribution; and 
secondly by developing national confidence. One of the 
greatest ailments from which international industry and 
trade are suffering is unequal development, the most 
serious phase of which is the discrepancy between the 
progress made by the manufacturing and distributing 
sides of industry. During the past twenty years we 
have seen the costs of production decrease considerably, 
while at the same time distributing costs have risen by 
leaps and bounds. This high cost of distribution is 
preventing the disposal of the manufactured product, 
and we have the dismal picture of industry being able 
to produce goods cheaply and well, and millions of 
people in want of them being excluded from these benefits 
by high prices largely the result of abnormal distribution 
costs. 

There are far too many distributors of primary and 
manufactured goods not only in this country, but in 
the industrial world generally, whose work and efforts 
do not add to the value of the product, but form a serious 
and in some cases fatal charge on production. For 
some years past the confidence of the people in this 
country has been gradually undermined by the continued 
extravagancies of Governments and the demand for still 
higher taxes to meet them. There is little doubt that 
this high taxation is one of the chief contributory causes 
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y our unemployment problem because it results in such 
, large proportion of the country’s wealth flowing into 
yncreative channels. A substantial reduction in tax 
jemands would create the necessary confidence and 
result in a great deal of money being diverted into trade 
yith a consequent decrease in unemployment figures. 
4s the numbers in industry grew so would their increased 


R. GARVIN’S second volume* is equal to the first 
in interest, which means that it is greatly superior 
incraftsmanship. For, frankly, to the present generation, 
political history between 1885 and 1895 seems a pretty 
ordid affair, nearly as distasteful as the senatorial 
politics of Rome in the last fifty years of the republic, 
without the excitement of a Sulla or the prospect of a 
(aesar. The parliamentary toga is wearing too thin ; 
the stitehery of manoeuvre and management shows too 
dearly. And it has already been turned inside out for 
inspection by innumerable commentators. ‘The record 
begins with a Conservative Cabinet “eating dirt” ; 
it ends in the “shabby accessories” of 1895 and in 
“anew democratic and journalistic habit of disparaging 
the House of Commons.” | By the way it trails miserably 
through two matrimonial seandals and through the 
“melodrama now almost unbelievable” of 1887. Of 
what use to re-illustrate O’Shea’s vanity or the mysteries 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind? Is not the whole sorry 
business as dead as Catiline ? 

Yet in this volume it comes to life again. It does so 

heeause Mr. Garvin has chosen to tell the story of a 
man’s life, not to re-edit the history of a period. Why 
should the novelists have all the good stories, any more 
than the devil all the good songs? Here is a novel of 
character, the more original for being historically as 
well as imaginatively true. The central figure has a 
curious quality which he shares with the heroes of not a 
few great novels, but with only the rarest personalities 
in real life. He is not only himself a great character, 
but he seems to have a strange power of sharpening 
character in others. It cannot be merely his biographer’s 
ut which makes men appear so much more themselves 
in his company: Gladstone more ambiguous, Morley 
more pinched, Harcourt more soundly human. O’Shea 
broadens into genuine Dickens.; Labby almost deepens 
into. wickedness. Oddly enough, the only character 
who does not quite come out “in the round” is Dilke ; 
one wonders whether, for all his brilliance, he had not, 
perhaps, something of the flatness of the pure parliamen- 
tarian. In thus peopling his scene with human beings, 
Mr. Garvin has made a more significant contribution to 
history than by any revelation of unpublished documents. 
The documents are there, but he does not act the showman 
with them; the real revelation is in the interplay of 
character, 
That interplay serves, of course, above all to throw the 
central figure into relief. Stale as the word “ great” 
has become, Chamberlain has by nature the tragic con- 
trasts of greatness. Essentially a man of action, his 
ideas are greater than his acts; essentially a leader, he 
‘apparently fated, by all he does, to clear a space round 
umself; there is about him always a sort of doom of 
oneliness and a sense of purposes unfulfilled. But there 
Sin him little enough of the born genius ; the impression 
ee 


* The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. 2. By J. L. Garvin. 
(Macmillan, 2 1s.) 








Joseph Chamberlain: 


By Lorp Eustace Percy. 


spending power tend to absorb still more workers. What 
this country requires to-day is the opportunity of 
increasing the hours at present being worked and the 
power of the employer to provide this opportunity will 
be greatly facilitated by a reduction in the abnormal 
burden of taxation under which the country is 
suffering. 


Statesman and Man 


he creates is less that life is too short for his energies, 
than that it is too short for his growth. We all knew 
how these ten years changed Chamberlain’s position ; 
Mr. Garvin shows how profoundly they changed the 
man himself. At the beginning he is still, after five 
years of Cabinet oflice, surprisingly an amateur in 
politics. We had already seen him, in the previous 
volume, fumbling more than a little with foreign and 
imperial issues ; we now find him curiously guileless in 
dealing with Parnell, with Manning and Walsh, and 
above all with Gladstone. He has introduced a new 
force into politics, the radicalism of the “ unauthorized 
programme,” and of that force he is supreme master ; 
but he has yet to learn that in national affairs, unlike 
municipal affairs, a programme is not government. He 
does learn it, almost in a flash, as some of his old associates 
never learnt it to the end. Longing to clear the road 
for social reform, he knows that the Irish question must 
not be merely got out of the way—it, must be solved. 
It is the same with Egypt, with Turkey and China, with 
** fair trade” and “ free trade,” above all with Canada 
and the United States ; there can be no irrelevancies in 
the synthesis of government. So in the ten years his 
mind works itself out from the clear sincerity of 
the crusader to the complex consistency of the 
politician. 

There is loss enough in the change. One does not 
barter without regret the biting freshness of the Scottish 
tour of 1885 for the harshness of the Home Rule debates 
of 1893. County Councils and free education are solid 
achievements, but radicalism was an idea and_ these 
items are not its fulfilment. Yet to indulge such regrets 
is to miss the point of the story. There is, in truth, an 
essential second-rateness in all parliamentary statesman- 
ship; but a man may be the greater for choosing the 
second-rate. Agitation and dictatorship are the only 
dignified political trades; yet here is a great agitator 
renouncing dictatorship when it was, in some measure, 
within his grasp, because he saw too much. He saw, 
one thinks, that, to bridge the gulf towards which 
nineteenth-century industrialism was heading, radicalism 
would need, not merely the planks of a social reform 
programme, but the girders of a new nationalism too, such 
as Kurope had dreamed of in 1848 ; and if Unionism was 
a rough enough piece of ironwork for such a purpose, it 
has outlasted some more pretentious structures, and still 
carries as much traflic to-day as the forged steel of 
Fascism. 

To convey this sense of consistent purpose was Mr. 
Garvin’s main, and his most difficult, task; and it 
could only be conveyed by the cumulative method. A 
queasy generation grumbles at his length, preferring 
the recent fashion of movietone biography which throws 
its characters at your head or pokes them quirkily under 
your microscope. But there are some stories which 
must be told in the grand manner or not at all; and this 
is a story supremely worth telling which, but for Mr, 
Garvin, must almost certainly have remained untold, 
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The Invincible Locust 


By W. S. Barciay. 


[‘‘ In a survey of the locust outbreak in Africa and Western Asia from 1925 to 1931, which was published yesterday by the Co 


mmittea 


on Locust Control of the Economic Advisory Council, Mr. P. B. Uvarov, Senior Assistant, Imperial Institute of Entomology, says that in tha 
last six years the damages, direct and indirect, inflicted by locusts amounted to the huge total of £6,000,000, but this will certainly by 


exceeded many times during the next outbreak.” 


N the great insect wars against man’s crops, where 
the units are reckoned in millions, whether of 
numbers or of value, the locust front is the most spec- 
tacular. It ranges over three continents, from the Arabian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean and thence to thé Rhodesias ; 
from Texas and Kansas across the Rio Grande and 
south to the River Plate. So far every device of 
labour or science has failed to ward off their attacks, 
although countless swarms have been locally destroyed. 
The locust is indigenous to the lowlands of the tropics, 
where it persists from year to year in scattered com- 
munities, or possibly in the form of isolated individuals. 
Then comes a time when, favoured by unseasonable 
warmth and wind, searching perhaps for fresh food 
supplies or obeying some unknown instinct, its legions 
sally forth into the cooler zones of the sub-tropics. In 
due course here they halt and pair and lay their eggs, 
the numbers increasing eighty-fold at each new breeding- 
place. So they journey, carried not directly down- 
wind, but always slightly athwart it, till at last they 
meet the colder air-currents and perish or fly back. 
It is their power of mobility, co-equal with the wind 
itself, combined with their mass attack and their appalling 
destructiveness, which makes locusts the Huns of the 
insect world. 

Despite the world’s long familiarity with its danger, 
there is less scientific data concerning the locust than 
one might suppose and much less than has been collected 
about insects of less economic significance. The life 
history of the American variety differs from that of 
the African mainly in the interval which elapses between 
egg-laying and hatching. In Africa the period occupies 
six months against two in America and is chiefly 
important to the countries concerned in that it affects 
the time which may be allowed for assembling men and 
materials to fight the emerging swarms at their most 
vulnerable stage. The methods employed are generally, 
(1) destruction of the eggs, (2) burning, driving and 
burying of the hoppers, (3) spraying, poisoning by means 
of arsenical bran, &c. An unexpected trait of the hopping 
locust is its reaction to external movements. A waving 
cloth will stampede a whole mass for as far as they can see 
jt, and although it is impossible to make them go back, 
it is possible to make them swerve in their onward 
progress. This sensitiveness makes locusts as easily 
shepherded as a flock of sheep into the zinc or oilcloth- 
lined pits awaiting them. It is their vast numbers 
that constitute the real difficulty. How can one attempt 
to bury a swarm ten miles long and a couple of miles 
wide ? 

Locust swarms have attracted especial attention 
during the past season through extensive damage done 
to crops simultaneously in East Africa and in Northern 
Argentina. Stirred by the losses in the British 
colonies an international commission has been set on 
foot to study the ecology of this destructive pest in 
Africa, that is, its life history in relation to its environ- 
ment, with a view to carrying the war into its own 
territory, on the principle that attack is the best defence. 

Contrary to general belief, the appearance of locust 
swarms from the north in the River Plate country is 
a recurrent and not a spasmodic phenomenon. The 
Argentine Government has records of continual invasions 
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each year since 1897, when the infested ground covered 
1,400,000 square kilometres and resulted in the passin 


.of the Locust. Law, or Defensa Agricola, in the following 


year. These invasions have, however, greatly varied 
in extent, dropping as low as 14,000 square kilometres 
in 1913 and rising again to nearly 1,500,000 square 
kilometres in 1922, a record which will probably be 
exceeded when the figures for the present year ar 
known. Opinion favours the theory of a permanent 
locust “pool,” or hibernating area, somewhere within 
the scrub forests and swamps of the Chaco. Although 
various commissions have also here been appointed, 
and although in a bad locust year over £1,000,000 is 
usually spent by the Argentine Government in fighting 
the invaders, yet the tendency, as elsewhere, has always 
been to neglect preparation and research during the 
years of minimum damage and so far no_ solution 
has been reached. The scanty data to hand from this 
area points to the cycle—egg-laying in the spring; 
hatching, without embryonic diapause ; prolonged in- 
activity of sexually immature adults ; finally, renewed egg. 
laying. Locust losses in Argentina and the bordering 
republic of Uruguay have this year been appreciable, 
In the single province of Entre Rios, it is reckoned that 
400,000 tons of cereals have been destroyed, that is, 
have not come to harvest. The total losses in the 
invaded areas are probably not less than 2,000,000 tons 
of cereal and other annual crops, with a potential value 
of £10,000,000. Stock-owners have also been affected, 
although in a lesser degree. These losses do not include 
expenditure by Government nor the consequential 
losses suffered by the railways (in which British capital 
is largely interested); to foreign shipping, nor to all 
the internal commerce of the River Plate region. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the discouraging effect of 
such a year upon the colonist. At first he hopes against 
hope that the flying swarms reported may pass his 
farm by. Suddenly after a day of heat and north wind 
comes the patter of the flying layers, driven like hail on 
his roof. The shower continues till after dark; then 
comes a subdued, unceasing rustling from all the green 
crops; the branches of the fruit trees and even of the 
tough eucalyptus are twisted and broken by their loads. 
By noon of the next day they are off on the wind again, 
having done only casual damage. But they have not 
all gone: at each halt thousands remain behind, laying 
their eggs in the highest and hardest portion of the land, 
as well as along the sun-baked roadways. Having laid, 
these die and, if no other fliers come, there is respite and 
hope revives. As each egg-cluster hatches, there pour out 
from the ground the hoppers, the “ saltonas,”’ looking for 
the first few hours like small, green flies. When these 
gather together for the first night they can be covered with 
a plate. But from the moment they emerge they begit 
to feed. In a few days the tiny group has joined others 
and so the process goes on. With each stage of growtl 
the appetite becomes more rapacious, till the who 
land appears to be covered with an irregular mass ¢ 
nibbling insects, from two to three inches long. At 
last they are full grown and their own time of flight 
comes to them. 

The colonist watches them pass and turns to viel 
the desolation they have left behind. All the crop 
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have been eaten to their roots: not even the stubble 
ows. The pastures are tainted; eggs are uneatable 
r the all-pervading, sickly odour. The fight to preserve 
the few poor amenities round the home, the porch vine, 
the camelia in a kerosene tin, the tomato patch, 
jas ended in defeat. Even within the house, parts of 
the clothing and the harness have been eaten ; in their 
iesperation the hordes of full-grown hoppers have bitten 
off the plaster from a corner of the house round which 
they surged and have ended by eating each other. Along 
the roads the dusty cactus and aloes are scallopped 
into half-moons. Only here and there shows the bright 


green of the “ paradise ” acacia, whose tannic properties 
are too strong even for a locust’s digestion. 

The actuai destruction caused by locusts throughout 
the world, although yearly variable, is in the aggregate 
enormous, and it tends to increase as settlers extend their 
crops, especially in the newer colonies. It may be that 
in time that research work, as now carried on at the 
Imperial Institute of Entomology at South Kensington, 
will provide a basis for some major locust-war strategy, 
which will enable the offensive to pass from the insect 
to man. But for the present the end is not in sight, 
and the locust still lurks in the wilderness, undefeated. 


The Wharfe: In The ’Nineties and Now 


By HERBERT PALMER. 


Y first fishing was a sterile boyish adventure, and my 
first angling thrill ended up with a broken line, 

a lost trout, and a sense of acute discouragement and 
despair. But disaster is a rung in the ladder of all 
necessary experience ; and as I failed so I learnt. I 
think that the first fish I actually did catch in the Wharfe 
were minnows, of which, in certain little bays and corners, 
there were great quantities. I took them home and tried 
to keep them as pets in a stone tank in the yard—where, 
because there was no stream of fresh water to feed the 
tank, to my grief they soon died. The first sizeable fish 
I caught was a grayling of about five ounces hooked in 
some swift water below the Grassington-Linton stepping 
stones, in most curious circumstances. I had jammed 
the tail-fly of the cast against a mossy stone, and while I 
was scolding at my ill luck and working the rod to try and 
get the cast free, a hungry grayling suddenly snatched 
hold of one of the dropper flies as it bobbed on the water, 
and I hooked the silvery little fellow accidentally as I 
tugged at the line. I was as surprised as I was delighted. 

I was 14 when my parents went to live in Wharfedale 
and 17 when they left ; and though much of my time was 
spent away at school there were the holidays of spring and 
summer when I managed to put in a great deal of time at 
the river and beckside. Our house was at the top of the 
sloping cobbled village of Grassington, about half a mile 
from the river Wharfe, and I remember how during heavy 
rain [used to go and inspect a little rivulet which ran into 
ahorse trough near the house. If the water was coloured 
the Wharfe was sure to come down in full flood, for that 
was always what I wanted, a great roaring rush of thick 
brown moorland water where I could experiment with my 
moss-preserved worms. For long years afterwards, even 
after I acquired skill in fly-fishing (getting far better 
baskets from it than ever I got with the worm in flooded 
water) a great spate always set my pulses throbbing. 

All that was in the middle ‘nineties when Grassington 
was a very secluded and cut-off village. There was no 
railway and scarcely any industry. There was no 
sewage-defiled field below the stepping stones; and the 
lovely river woods just above Burnsall had not been cut 
down to pay tribute to the golden calf of Yorkshire 
“brass.” Everywhere there was unsullied Nature, 
seclusion, pureness. The cotton-mill between Linton 
and Grassington was not working, and no lime works 
poured out clouds of rolling smoke. There were no tarred 
toads, no ugly buildings, and no distracting noises along 
the alluring white limestone roads. About one motor- 
cara week came along from Ilkley or Skipton to terrify 
the horses and make the drivers curse with apprehension. 
For it is st range how shy the horses were of those modest 
old-fashioned cars—not in the least prophetic of all the 
horrors that were to follow. “Eh! what’s this?” 
they seemed to say, “A carriage coming along all by 


itself? The Devil must be driving it. 
Let’s run for our lives.” 

The nearest railway went through Skipton, a market 
town nine miles away ; and between Skipton station and 
Grassington only two or three horse *buses ran a day. 
It was strangely restful, that road of soft-powdered lime- 
stone, that white ribbon of silence which wound up 
and down and round the olive green hills and close up 
to a line of dark craggy fells. Even more silent were the 
dale roads from Bolton Abbey to Buckden, hiding 
themselves in tasselled and foliaged stretches of mountain 
woodland, or crawling white and beckoning under 
grassy slopes and precipitous escarpments of light grey 
limestone rock capped by the darker fells and moorlands 
of 1,500 and 2,000 feet and more in height. Grassington 
itself was as beautiful as any of the other villages, roofed 
with thin sandstone slabs from the neighbouring Aire 
Valley, but otherwise built almost entirely of this white- 
grey limestone that everywhere sticks out of the shoulders 
of the lower hills, and is flung in lines of long loose fences 
to enclose the sheep and cattle. I only remember in those 
days one small red brick house, and though there were 
yellow sandstone buildings they were no 


Let’s bolt. 


a few 
eyesores. 
The Wharfe itself was a lonely river, its banks little 
trodden save by an occasional visitor and a few farmers 
and fishers. It is still the same clear mountain river, 
if slightly polluted below the weir that barricades Linton 
Falls; but the banks from the Grass Woods downwards are 
often noisy with trippers, while many building deformities 
have robbed some of its corners of their old fairyland 
sanctity and pastoral glory. To-day there are too many 
red-tiled houses, and against Grassington Bridge a row 
of the ugliest cottages that were ever put up by the 
hand of man. This length of building leers at you from 
four sides, a horrible suburban Bradford leer, as of a man 
once wronged and enslaved and now dressed in showy 
pretentious garments and with anger in his heart, snarling 
between clenched teeth, “Now TIl be even with you. 
Freedom and Colour and Convenience before Taste. 
I'll show you what you really always thought about 
Beauty and what I think about it too.” An angler coming 
down stream from the Ghaistrill Force, that strangely 
beautiful blend of foaming water and rocky river bed, 
gets his whole day’s pleasure hacked into by this ghastly 
apparition from a Bradford suburban street. But equally 
depressing and soul-crushing is the dark-red sanatorium 
which dominates two miles of bare hillside between Gras- 
sington and Hebden. It has been put up by Bradford 
as a hospital for tuberculous patients—but it is enough to 
give anyone tuberculosis of the brain to look at it—a 
cluster of long heavy red buildings that have so hard 
smitten the peculiar grey-green of the wind-swept hillside 


that it looks as if it is groaning beneath a weight of 
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painful tumours. The shades of the Dale green are 
varying shades of olive, which the loose limestone 
fences and the jutting crags naturally match or blend with. 
Neither sandstone nor red bricks, nor red tile nor purple- 
brown tile can blend easily with these greens and greys, 
and though there is something to be said for occasional 
tastefully built houses and churches of sandstone, or 
even red-tiled roofs that are well shiel ded by pine trees, 
the only real way is to do what God intended men to do— 
build the houses of the material He has put close at hand 
in such abundance, and roof them with thin sandstone 
slabs or the old-fashioned grey slate or with green or blue 
tiles. In many parts of England, particularly in the south, 
men have built with red brick or red tile because the clay 
from which they are made is there in abundance. And 
being there it has natural affinity with the ranker greens 
of the landscape. 

If Wharfedale is a melancholy dale, well, so be it; 
you cannot change God’s own. You cannot change it any 
more than you can change a melancholy musician into 
a gay one by worrying him with jazz. You can only 
render Wharfedale less melancholy by restoring some of 
its one-time happy features, the wild beautiful woodlands 
(which in Izaak Walton’s time must have lain more thickly 
on the rocky hillsides) and by getting rid of some of the 


— a 


horrible road-tar. How detestably ,ugly are some of 
these new buildings just outside Grassington it is almost 
impossible to describe !_ You might as well put roach into 
the upper Wharfe or trout into a carp pond and expect 
them to be things of beauty and a joy for ever as to 
realize any kind of ocular satisfaction out of these 
extraordinary displacements. The harder lines of the 
dale are the greys of cloud and water, but since these 
greys tend to blanch into white the few whitewashed 
houses look well against the green background. 5 
if some of the ugliest and dingiest of these new houses 
were whitewashed a good deal of this modern defacement 
might be erased. 

I have emphasised these acts of vandalism, because 
the background of angling is the beauty of dale and hill, 
of simplicity and naturalness, of fair give and take and 
the communion of the soul with Nature; and it js 
better after all to be a fisher of souls than of scales 
and fins. But in my. schooldays Wharfedale was a wild 
lonely country with nothing to jar the ear or eye, and if 
to-day the dale is exactly the same from the Ghaistrills 
upwards, and very much the same from a mile below 
Linton Falls downwards, there is nevertheless the tarred 
road with the, alas! unavoidable week-end rattle and 
rush of traffic along it. 


Hitlers Geburtstag 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN. | 


EUTSCHLAND feiert. Die Not ist riesengross, im 
D Lande gibt es ja ueber sechs Millionen Arbcitslose. 
Aber dem siegreichen Nationalsozialismus liegt daran, 
immer neue Feste zu inszenieren. Sein Zweck ist dabei 
offenbar ein doppelter. Einmal wollen die national- 
sozialistischen Leiter ihre Gefolgschaft in seelischem 
Schwung halten, um sie vielleicht auch von anderen 
Gedanken und vom Nachdenken ueber die graue Wirk- 
lichkeit abzubringen. Und zweitens wuenschen sie, 
durch die festliche Hochstimmung, die sie erzeugen und 
auf die Strassen und Platze der Stidte hinaustragen, die 
Massen des Volkes, soweit sie ihnen noch nicht zugetan 
sind, zu sich heranzuziehen. 

Am 20. des Monats hat ganz Deutschland den Geburts- 
tag Adolf Hitlers, des Fuehrers des Nationalsozialismus 
und deutschen Reichskanzlers, gefeiert. Auf Wunsch 
der Regicrung sollte ein wahrhaft nationales Fest daraus 
werden. Ks ist sicher, dass dieser Wunsch auch von den 
Millionen geteilt wurde, die in der nationalsozialistischen 
Bewegung stehen. Vielleicht darueber hinaus auch noch 
von unzihligen anderen Menschen. Denn der National- 
sozialismus uebt nach seinem Sieg eine magnetische 
Kraft sich so manche nicht widersetzen 
k6nnen. 

Herr Hitler hatte es selber vorgezogen, seinen Geburts- 
tag nicht in Berlin, sondern in seinem Landhaus in den 
bayerischen Bergen zu verbringen. Aber eine Reihe von 
Veranstaltungen offiziellen Charakters gab der Berliner 
Bevolkerung Gelegenheit, ihre Anteilnshme an dem 
Geburtstag des Reichskanzlers zu bezeugen. Die Haupt- 
stadt trug reichen Flaggenschmuck. Nicht nur die 
amtlichen und stiidtischen Gebiiude, die Hotels, Kauf- 
hiuser und Verwaltungsgebiude der grossen Betriebe, 
sondern auch viele Privathéiuser in allen Stadtteilen 
zeigten die schwarzweissrote Fahne und die Haken- 
kreuzflagge. Die Gotteshiuser hatten die Kirchenfahne 
gehisst, und die staédtischen Verkehrsmittel, aber auch 
viele Privatautos und Kraftdroschken trugen schwarz- 
weissrote und Hakenkreuzwimpel. Auf den Strassen 


aus, der 


wurden Edelweiss-Abzeichen—das Edelweiss gilt als 
Hitlers Lieblingsblume—zu Gunsten ciner ‘ Hitler- 


Geburtstagsspende ” 
Rentner und Arbeitslose verteilt werden sollte;* Das 
Motto war vorher ausgegeben worden, dass an dem 
Geburtstag des Fuehrers niemand in Deutschland hunger 
duerfe. 

Was bedeutet Adolf Hitler seinen Gefolgsleuten und 
was wollen diese, dass er dem ganzen deutschen Volk 
bedeuten solle? Herr Dr. Goebbels, der die neugeschaffene 
Stelle eines Reichspropagandaministers innehat, schrieb 
am Geburtstag des Reichskanzlers in einem Artikel, der 
in einer grossen Zahl deutscher Zeitungen abgedruckt 
wurde, u.a. das Folgende : “ Dass Adolf Hitler cin Mann 
ganz grossen Formates ist, dass er als einziger die deutsche 
Lage nach dem Krieg mit niemals truegender Sicherheit 
erkannt und vorausgesehen hat, dass er allein den Mut 
fand, daraus auch die harten, unerbittlichen Folgerungen 
fuer die reale Tagespolitik zu ziehen, das ist uns s0 
selbstverstiindlich geworden, dass wir es kaum noch 2 
betonen brauchen. Das allein aber ist noch nicht erschip- 
fend und ausreichend, um den geheimnisvollen Zauber 
zu erklaren, den dieser Mann auf alle, die nur irgendwie 
mit ihm in Beruehrung kommen, ausuebt. Was ihn 
uns so lieb und wert macht, das ist mehr: Dass Adolf 
Hitler in allen Tiefen und Hohen seiner Laufbahn von 
Beginn seiner politischen Tiatigkeit an bis zu_ ihrer 
gewaltigen Krénung durch die Uebernahme der Macht 
immer dersclbe geblieben ist, ein Mensch unter Menschen, 
ein Freund seiner Kameraden, ein hilfsbereiter Férderer 
jeder Fahigkeit und aller Talente, ein Wegbereiter fuer 
die, die sich ihm und seiner Idee hingaben, ein Mann, 
der die Herzen seiner Mitkiimpfer im Sturm eroberte 
und sie nie mehr aus seinen Hiinden liess.” 

Die Worte des Propagandaministers sind Propaganda. 
Doch es kann kein Zweifel darueber bestehen, das 
Hitler sich in seiner Bewegung einer ganz eigenartige! 
Stellung erfreut. Fuer sie ist er nicht nur der “ Fuehrer, 
dem sie ihr Entstehen verdankt und der jetzt den Zi¢: 
punkt seines Kampfes_ erreichte, dass Deutschlané 
‘*‘ erwachte,” sondern fuer sie ist er ganz einfach ell 
Gottgesandter. Dass dieser Auserwiahlte des Schicksal 
aus einfachen Volkskreisen stammt, das erhoht nur 
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den Augen seiner Leute den Nimbus, der sich um seine 
Gestalt webt. ‘‘ Der Korporal des Weltkrieges,” dieser 
simple Titel aus Hitlers Soldatenzeit, ist fuer ihn zu 
cnem hohen KEhrentitel geworden. Den National- 
gozialisten ist Adolf Hitler der ‘‘ Unbekannte Soldat,” 
der durch die Vorsehung zum Retter Deutschlands 
werden sollte. Fuer die nationalsozialistische Bewegung 
jst das deutsche Vaterland schon jetzt durch die Wahl 
yon 5. Marz, die zu seinem ‘‘ Erwachen”’ fuehrte, 
“gerettet °—obwohl die eigentliche Rettungsarbeit aus 
seiner tiefen Not fuer die durch den Willen der deutschen 
Wihlerschaft zur Verantwortung Gekommenen erst jetzt 
beginnen kann und alsbald beginnen muesste. 

Am 1. Mai wird Deutschland eine weitere nationale 
Feier haben. Dieser Tag pflegte den Sozialdemokraten 
m gehoren, die an ihm die Stillegung aller industriellen 
Betriebe zur kameradschaftlichen Pflicht aller Arbeiter 
machten. Er ist also bisher ein Parteitag gewesen. Nun 
aber soll er auf Geheiss der Reichsregierung und der 
nationalsozialistischen Partei ein nationaler Feiertag, 
“der Tag der nationalen Arbeit,’ werden. Die Gewerk- 
schaften, die katholischen, die freien und die (friher) 
roten, werden mittun. Die Feier des 1. Mai wird sicher- 
lich einen ganz besonderen Klang erhalten, denn an ihm 
will der Nationalsozialismus in eindringlicher Weise 
um die Seele des deutschen Arbeitertums werben. 

Die Feiern driingen sich in Deutschland. Aber dic 
Probleme driingen noch unendlich viel mehr. Die 
Regierung Adolf Hitlers wird ihnen nun bald ins Auge 
sehen muessen. 


The ‘Theatre 


“The Soldier and the Gentlewoman.” Adapted 
from the novel by Hilda Vaughan by Dorothy 
Massingham and Laurier Lister. At the 
Vaudeville Theatre. 


Ir is an axiom of a not negligible body of contemporary 
criticism, and on this occasion the assumption has not 
lacked support, that it is impossible to construct an 
artistically suecessful play from a novel of equal merit. 
Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, the American critic, recently 
presented the case in an extreme form. ‘“ A novel,’ he 
remarked, and his judgement provoked a warm glow of 
accordant repetition, “is no more reproducible in drama 
than a painting is reproducible in stone.” The objection 
resides in the word, reproducible. Where the material 
Temains the same, there can be no two ways of producing 
from it precisely the same effect. But -the fact that one 
effect has been achieved by one method of arranging 
material does not preclude the possibility that another 
method may create an effect of equal intensity though dis- 
similar in the form it takes. Every art has its own cur- 
tency, its own system of presenting emotion, its devices by 
Which character is projected and circumstances explained. 
It is the function of the adaptor, working in the second 
medium, to employ those devices which will, though the 
method of communication be varied, produce an effect 
corresponding to, though not identical with, that achieved 
And in this Miss Massingham and Mr, 
Lister have without doubt succeeded. 

Gwenllian Kinon-Thomas is possessed by possession itself. 
Disinherited from the place in which she has spent her life 
by a will appointing a male heir, she maintains her hold on 
Plis EKinon by marrying her cousin to whom it has been 
left. Dick, the cousin in question, an insignificant, charac- 
terless little man, whose delight at receiving a legacy which 
provides him with a convenient bolt-hole from the alarums 
of urban life is tempered with a mild, uninquisitive remorse 
at dispossessing his cousins, is brought with swift dispatch 
to the necessary proposal, whose accomplishment hardly 
anticipates the regrets it brings him. The pleasures of rural 
life, with a wife whose feverish conservatism extends to 
demanding the status quo of the drawing room furniture, 
Prove less real than he had expected. For Gwenllian, once 


by the original. 


her position is secure, discards the tolerance she has shown 
for a convenient instrument in favour of a scheming hatred 
for the obstacle to be removed. She is endowed with the 
hard, speculative malice of one of the greater cats. Though 
she can manage the servants, she can also dragoon her 
husband. Dick has acquired, too literally, a mistress of 
his house. There is a hideous irony in Miss Vaughan’s title. 

The birth of a son is his death warrant. What Gwenllian 
cannot share with the husband she detests, she may with 
a son whose age will prevent any opposition to her choice. 
When Dick’s illness supervenes on her resolution, she is 
ready to take the final, premeditated step in a manner as 
brutal as it is undetectable. Suspicion is possible; but 
murder, we may be assured, in this case will not out. 

Technically, the play reaches a high level of accomplish- 
ment. The background, as much by implication as directly, 
is skilfully established, with only the relevant intrusion into 
the affairs of the people it shadows; the characters are 
economically drawn, though one of them is otiose; there is 
action and to spare; there is no surfeit of explanations. 
We may feel Dick’s marriage, the first. irresponsible and 
arbitrary pebble that sets the avalanche in motion, a little 
difficult to believe in: once it is accepted, the sequel is 
inevitable ; desolation is spread in the most natural way 
in the world. Not a thesis but a theme is presented. 

The acting was excellent. Praise must be given to Mis3 
Grizelda Hervey for a brief but perceptive portrait, whose 
significance was not in proportion to its size; to Miss Diana 
Morgan for the lively realism of her sketch of a prodigiously 
eloquent parlour-maid ; to Mr. Eric Maturin for a perform- 
ance rich in plausible malice. Mr. Frederick Leister and 
Mr. Brember Wills impersonated with effect a country 
doctor and a gardener (the latter the only dramatist’s puppet 
of the piece), though their accents recalled Belfast rather 
than Carmarthen. Mr. Maurice Evans was excellent as the 
little, feeble man whom chance makes the victim of a tradition 
turned to acid. Miss Dix, in a performance of considerable 
virtuosity, suggested all the robust horrors that lurked in 
Gwenllian’s brain. Mr. Guthrie’s meticulously bleak pro- 
duction was impeccable. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


Art 


Post-Cubism 

Ir has long been a subject of lamentation to some and of 
rejoicing to others that Cubism is dead. During the first 
years of Surréaliste domination, indeed, it looked as though 
it was not only dead but also wholly rejected and forgotten. 
The principles of the pure Surréalistes were so exactly 
opposed to those of the Cubists that it seemed unthinkable 
that the two schools could live peacefully together, and 
even more impossible that they should ever arrive at a 
compromise. The Surréalistes relied almost entirely on the 
subconscious and disapproved of the artist’s intervening 
consciously and intellectually, more than was absolutely 
necessary, in the production of a work of art. The Cubists, 
on the other hand, reduced nature to patterns by the most 
sophisticated processes, not entirely unrelated to the methods 
of mathematical thought. The Cubists were for ever elimin- 
ating subject-matter more and more completely and so 
tending towards abstraction, whereas the Surréalistes relied 
to a great extent on effects of surprise produced by the 
juxtaposition in a painting of objects unlike in their associa- 
tions. That is to say, they used what a Cubist would con- 
sider purely literary means. 

It seemed, therefore, as though the two schools must 
always continue to be separate, and that the ideas of each 
would be useless to the other. But in fact there has been 
a certain fusion, and the reason for this may be partly a 
purely historical fact. Surréalisme owes. its origin largely 
to the inventiveness of Chirico, but it is also in part descended 
from Picasso, and through him it has kept a certain con- 
nexion with Cubism. Many Surréaliste pair ters have found 
it impossible to keep strictly to their own creed and have 
allowed themselves to follow Cubist principles in consciously 
ordering their designs so that their paintings take on a certain 
coherence considered as pure patterns. In general the 
Surréalistes have benefitted by the claim, finally established 
by the Cubists, that a painting need not be an exact representa- 
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tion of anything in nature, but is essentially a creation of 
the artist. In addition they have taken over many technical 
devices inaugurated by the Cubists, such as the introduction 
of actual objects, cards, newspaper cuttings and so on into 
a painted design. 

It is consequently fair to say that much of the painting 
of to-day which appears at first sight to be purely Surréaliste 
in fact owes much to the Cubist tradition. This point is 
particularly well shown by the works at present on view at 
the Mayor Gallery in Cork Street, which has recently been 
re-opened in new and splendidly decorated rooms. ‘The 
exhibition includes works by French, German and English 
artists, almost all painted within the last two or three years. 
In general the Germans, Klee and Baumeister, stand some- 
what apart, and the English appear as mild imitators of 
Parisian models, with the exception of Paul Nash, who 
exhibits the one really original English painting. The “‘ French” 
artists, that is to say those artists of mixed nationality 
who belong to the Parisian school, may be divided into three 
groups. First, there are those like Braque and Marcoussis, 
who belong, entirely to the Cubist school and only desert its 
strictest principles by indulging in more curvilinear designs 
that were approved in the Puritanical period of 1913. 
Secondly, there are the pure Surréalistes, here represented 
by Mir6, Masson and Ernst. Finally, there is a group of 
painters who derive from both schools, notably Picasso, 
Léger and Metzinger, in whose works a Cubist case for 
design is combined with a Surréaliste suggestiveness of 
shapes. In their paintings alone a balance is struck between 
the extreme classicism of Cubism and the extreme Romanticism 
of Surréalisme. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 





A Hundred Years Ago 


‘THE SPECTATOR,” APRIL 277TH, 1833. 

Captain Richbell, well known for many years as resident Magis- 
trate of the Thames Police, died, at the age of seventy-five, on 
Wednesday morning. In 1793, he was Chief of the Press-gang 
department in and about London. 

* * * * 

Captain Onslow, of his Majesty’s ship ‘Clio,’ has taken pos- 
session of the Falkland Islands on behalf of the British Government. 
There has been a dispute long pending between the United States 
and the Buenos Ayres Government, as to which of them possessed 
the right to occupy these Islands. Captain Onslow has rendered 
all future altercation on the subject unnecessary. 

* * * * 

The House of Commons has not been idle since Monday. Two 
of the greatest subjects of the session have been debated, and 
disposed of for the present at least ; and a third has been fairly 
entered upon. The first is the Currency. We are to have no alteration 
in our “‘ monetary system,” as it is termed in the political jargon 
of the day. In other words, the attempt to raise prices and lower 
the value of money by Act of Parliament, for the benefit of debtors 
and tax-payers, has utterly failed, and mortgagees and fundholders 
may sleep in peace. The Reformed Parliament, in its wisdom, 
has also decided that the Ballot is an abomination, fit only for 
Frenchmen and Americans; and that the old-fashioned and 
truly English method of voting openly under the eyes and according 
to the instruction of their employers and landlords, is the surest 
way to get at the unbiassed wishes and opinions of the electoral 
body. The third grand subject is Commutation of Taxes. The 
Malt-duty is to be reduced by more than one half: this makes 
such a breach in the Budget of last week, as will compel Ministers 
to give it up, and find a better one. 

* * * * 

The King of France closed the s2ssion of the Chambers, by a 
speech from the throne, on Thursday. He expressed much satis- 
faction at the support which his Government had reeecived; and 
declared that the country was in a state of great prosperity, owing 
to the wisdom and firmness of their measures. He announced 
his intention of immediately reassembling them, in order to obtain 
a vote for the expenses of Government for the current year, which 
had hitherto been defrayed irregularly without the sanction of the 
Legislature. He stated his full expectation that affairs in tho 
East and also the Belgie question would be speedily and amicably 
settled. Both Chambers were convoked for the next day, by a 
Royal ordonnance published in the Moniteur of Thursday evening. 
The King was extremely well received, and Paris was perfectly 
tranquil up to six o’clock on Thursday. 
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Poetry 


The Complaint of Jehudah 


Abravanel 


IN spring the sap, by virgin birth 
reborn, surges from withered roots 

to winter-numbed limbs ; old wounds 
now bleed afresh, old pains revive. 


The exile remembers the loved landscape 
and crosses the frontier, in spite of police, 
is caught, shot ; the spy in foreign parts 
throws caution to the winds, sings his native songs, 


I, topmost branch of my race’s tree, 
bleed where my son was lopped off 
by fate ; no further can I cleave 

the stormy years towards sheer light. 


Fate, with its wiles, annuls my spring, 
cancels my infant buds, the sap 

rising to feed my leaves. Fate’s frost 
withholds me in winter, blights my hopes, 


We whom I hoped to win where I 

had failed, to climb where I had stopped 

panting at the foot of the last flight, 

to find light in my dark, strength in my weakness, 





remembering my errors, profiting by my 
successes, firm with the creditors, just 

with debtors, defeating all those who would rob 
an old father, my son, can never read 


these words, signs of the hidden word, 

these books where I set down 

all that I sought and found, yet seek 

or left for my son and my son’s sons to find. 


My individual entity, that mask, 

is so torn asunder, I can no longer 
suffer, nor feel, when memory’s knife 
cuts to the quick my age-numbed mind. 


On evenings when friendship no longer 
suffices, nor the disputations 

of doctors, when the air is thick 

with the day’s dust, the mind with its talk, 


the last sun-ray falls across the open book 

and the mind finds no sense in the printed word, 
weary of too much study, too much 

seeking after cause in a world of effect. 


Desire, like this last sun-ray, falls 

across the dim open book of memory, 

throws light on one word, gives a clue to the text, 
offers my son as the key to my life. 


For the mind is a mirror reflecting the thing, 
loving that which it has known, desiring 
that which it knows, has lost : There is 
no love of a thing unknown, unremembered. 


Nor can I, loving, forget my loved son 
who now no longer can be made twain 


from his loving father. Each spring the dry crumbs 


of that which last year had leavened my thoughts 






are swept out of my mind. New bread is baked. 
But the memory, intent on the new, 

swerves back to the old, can never forget : 

I see my son walking towards me in each street. 
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NonvoLk F'arMs. 

A traveller who has recently completed a farming tour 
round the world—he had special missions in Canada, North 
and South America, all provinces of Australia and Borneo— 
has come home with the conviction, so he tells me, that 
England offers the farmer a much better chance than any 
region on the globe. His chief reasons are that land is 
cheaper in England than elsewhere. He quotes the sale of 
nd at £100 an acre in Western Australia and £4 an acre in 
Norfolk, and the markets both nearer and better. Not on 
the Darling Downs or in the wheat belt of Western Australia, 
on the Prairie Province of Canada, much less in either the 
North or South Island of New Zealand, can you find bargains 
comparable with those in England. I am sure he is right, 
and will quote in support some personal experiences. 

* * * % 

This last week I paid a visit to West Norfolk, a great 
fuming district. You can rent, or buy, what land you 
like for a song. A certain amount of fair land—it would be 
called good in parts of Australia—is derelict and quite 
witilled, but I will leave aside the opportunities of such 
reclamation. ‘The more surprising examples of cheapness 
concern land that has been well farmed and in its time paid 
high dividends. Not long since a particular farm of some 
600 acres came in hand. The owner was not in a position 
to farm it himself. He had neither time nor money enough ; 
s he tried to find a new tenant. After a long period of 
failure he was forced to let the farm and its buildings for 
the sum of half a crown an acre. As to the landowner, 
tithes and taxes will certainly not be less than 7s. an acre 
after letting. With estate expenses he will certainly be 
asmuch as £200 a year out of pocket by the honour of being 
a landowner. 

























% * ae * 

This example of cheap land is not quoted for the sake of 
emphasizing the woes of the landlord; but to indicate the 
chances of the farmer. I went over one large farm, in 
excellent heart, with promising crops of grain all showing a 
good plant, and found that the rent was 8s. an acre, includings 
ofcourse, the big farm house and spacious outbuildings. The 
land is characteristic Norfolk barley land, and though not the 
best wheat land will, grow good enough crops and will produce 
very good sugar beet. The fields are very big and on the 
whole level and very easy and cheap to cultivate. It is, of 
course, true that at last year’s prices barley would not pay to 
grow even on such land rented at so low a price, but I doubt 
whether the wide world offers the farmer a better chance, 
Should prices recover the opportunity would be golden. The 
trouble is that at the moment no one has the capital either to 
stock the land as it should be stocked or to buy the machinery, 
though machine makers are offering very generous credit to 
those who have more capacity and energy than capital. 

* * * * 

Woops versus Birps. 

Curious coincidences occur between one’s reading and 
one’s experiences. Last week I solaced parts of a very slow 
railway journey by reading Mr. Glover's article in The 
Spectator on Vanished Forests. Its charm, and yet more 
its suggestiveness, would delight any tree lover, as well as its 
plea for conservation. My journey ended in a county where 
iflorestation is the order of the day and of many a day to 
come ; but the lament is exactly the opposite of Mr. Glover’s. 
The trees are driving away the birds. The characteristic 
birds, such as the Norfolk plover, as well as characteristic 
plants, are clean banished by the fir forest ; and Breekland, 
that unique stretch of England, loses its charm and charac- 
‘er, Other complaints against the new forests are heard. 
Local sportsmen say that their preserves are invaded by hosts 
of vermin which have fled from enclosures where no food is 
to be found into more open country where rabbits and birds 
lourish, “ We all surmise, They this thing and I that. 
Whom shall my soul believe? ’? Mr. Glover or the naturalist ? 

* % #* % 

The forest where trees grow close is abhorrent to most 
birds. It is dark and fearsome. Even a small wood of pine, 
‘uch as that where the wolves live at Whipsnade, is repellent 
to most birds. You may find there owls and carrion crow, 




































Country Life 


and jay and magpie and a hawk or two and perhaps pigeon $ 
but no birds sing! The singers and the little birds and the 
ground-nesting birds (even in some cases pheasants) prefer a 
Jand that is open or half open: the hedge, the spinney, the 
brake, the dell-hole, the common, the plain field or sandy spit 
or pebbly ridge. Forests that are mostly glade, such as the 
New Forest before the afforestation began, or Epping Forest 
to-day or many an ill-kept wood on private estates are con- 
genial to most of the common birds, but even these can 
scarcely compare with the unclipt hedgerow. 
* * * * 

Fir, pine and larch afforestation is probably being overdone, 
even for economic purposes, and quite certainly for aesthetic. 
As a home for birds nothing is worse ; and of all the sorts of 
conifer that have been tried the very worst (not economically, 
but from every other point of view) is the Sitka spruce. The 
most detestable spectacle in the shape of a wood that ever I 
entered was a grove of most flourishing Sitka, planted rather 
close, on an estate in Shropshire, which is the home of many 
of the best trees in Britain. It was dark; it was hard to 
penetrate ; the sharp nobs on the branches forbade even a 
bird’s claw to perch or roost there. Not even—if I may quote 
forgotten Browning twice in a page, not even 

“a great black bird, Apollyon’s bosom friend, sailed past.”— 


The wood in short, though of small enough dimensions, was 
good for nothing except timber. Sitka has its uses with the 
other conifers ; but it would be better, many economists and 
all naturalists think, if more ash and beech and perhaps oak, 
and that very popular and useful timber, sycamore, were more 
freely planted in the stead of the alien larch that so irritated 


Wordsworth. ‘There are trees and trees. 
* * * * 


Western fir trees standing “ forty feet without a knot” 
have touched Mr. Glover’s imagination, as well they might. 
Of the individual trees that remain most vividly in my mind 
is a karri in Western Australia. It was being felled when I 
entered the wood, and everyone guessed its height, and all 
were under the mark. It was 135 feet to the first bough. 
What magnificence! And what a crash when it fell, to be 
carried away in small sections by a team of 24 bullocks. How 
splendid the forest! But this karri forest and the neigh- 
bouring jarrah forest and the spruce and birch forests of New 
foundland and the pine forests of Western America, and the 
neat Government forests of Germany all left the same impres- 
sion; they were silent and birdless. They were, like the 
Cyclops, infandi, unspeakable as well as speechless. 

# * * * 
Tir Hepcerow’s Date. 

The supreme and peculiar beauty of England dates from the 
destruction of the woods and the destruction of the plains 
that succeeded. ‘The phrase that God made the country and 
man the town is hardly a justifiable antithesis, in England ; 
for the garden, the orchard, the close, the field and the spinney 
are of its very tissue. The lines of this beauty are the hedge- 
rows. Mr. Glover regrets the silence of the historians on the 
making of England in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
when the hedgerow came into its own. Well, the omission is 
to be made good. One of the chief of our agricultural 
authorities tells me that he is preparing his material for a 
volume on this very subject. 

* * * 4 
NESTING HERONS. 

One bird banished from some well-known haunts by the 
felling of timber, especially in Northumberland, is the heron, 
but the species is increasing in England, nevertheless. I saw 
an astonishing number along the Norfolk coast during the 
summer ; and the result of a very interesting correspondence 
in the Newcastle Journal corroborates the fact of their increase. 
Mr. Nicholson recently made, perhaps, the most complete and 
accurate bird census in the annals, and proved the existence 
so far as I remember, of well over 3,000 nesting pairs. Some 
water wardens, acting for greedy fishermen, have shown a 
shortsighted brutality in destroying this eel- and rat-killing bird; 
but wiser counsel begins to prevail. It breeds freely ; but 


personally I never heard of a clutch of six eggs which one 
What is Mr. Nicholson’g 
W. Beacn Toomas, 


correspondent holds to be normal, 
experience in this regard ? 
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Letters to the Editor 


(Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tur Specraror.| 


THE CASE FOR ORTHODOXY 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,— Obviously I cannot take Mr. Keynes through a detailed 
criticism of his two-volume Treatise in your columns, still less 
the whole petticoat of parliamentary embroidery which has 
been tacked round its nakedness. I do, however, assert that 
in common parlance his doctrine has been taken to mean 
that any fall in prices is due to such a disequilibrium between 
“savings” and “investment” as ean appropriately be 
rectified by the Government setting on foot capital expen- 
diture at long term. I therefore took an extreme example as 
a reductio ad absurdum. I repeat that in my submission Mr. 
Keynes’ use of the words * savings”? and ‘ investment ” 
bears no relation to their ordinary sense, and this has caused 
prave confusion. In particular their immediate proposals 
direct quite. insufficient attention to the difference between 
provision people are desiring to make for long term saving, 
and the desire of banks to find some alternative use for liquid 
resources mainly due to currency manipulation and to the 
closing down of the normal channels of employment in inter- 
national trade, 

The alleged “excess savings” of Mr. Keynes’ theory 
simply aren't there: they are just his confusing new name for 
the losses accompanying falling prices. His great theorem 
that the excess causes the fall is only an upside-down way of 
saying that falling prices may cause and measure losses— 
hardly startling. In conclusion, I assert that there is a 
complete contradiction between the doctrine of Mr. Keynes’ 
Treatise, itself false, that every change in conditions only 
hecomes operative in, and can be measured by, a change in 
prices (which is what in fact he re-christens alterations in 
savings and investment) and the doctrine which he is now 
expounding to the public which asserts on the contrary that 
such great changes can take place prior to any change of 
prices. This is much less false than his former doctrine, but 
the particular deductions he has made from it and his par- 
ticular proposals at the moment I have ventured to criticize 
in your columns and elsewhere. 

While we are at it, what does Mr. Keynes think the 
Authorities ought to do when a tin pool goes bust ? I take it 
he does not deny that there does tend to be a fall of prices. 
Ought they to start a little wheat pool on their own to counter- 
balance this, or build a museum, or just borrow money to the 
extent of Messrs. Lazarus’ losses and give it away to them ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., IAN Horopsin, 

89 Barking Road, London, E.16. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sim.— Mr. Ian Horobin “ distrusts all expansionists.”” The 
proposals of the Macmillan Committee, presumably, or of 
Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, equally with those of Major Douglas and 
the currency cranks, are founded on ‘ defective theories of 
money,” and the proof of the defective nature of these theories 
is simple—it is just * the sort of politicians to which they 
appeal.” To which the expansionists might well reply that 
they have even better reason for distrusting the orthodox, 
whose monetary practice has repeatedly proved inadequate 
to prevent disaster or hasten recovery, and that the sort of 
politician to whom the deflationist case appeals is always con- 
tent with laissez-faire so long as this suits the moneyed interests 
he serves. 

From his “ concrete illustrations ” of Tin and the Thermo- 
meter, Mr. Horobin’s ideas as to the reformers’ criteria for 
expansion seem to be quite erroneous. Inereased public 
expenditure would only be undertaken in the event of a 
general fall in prices; so if the average had been steady or 
rising when tin fell, no expansion of credit would have been 
required. And to compare stabilization of the general price- 
level with an attempt to keep a patient’s temperature down 
by cooling the thermometer shows that Mr. Horobin does not 
appreciate the difference between monetary stabilization and 
attempts at price maintenance by producers. His analogy 


might do for the latter, but applicd to the former appears 


deliberately misleading, for the level of prices is not merely an 
index to the state of trade. While monetary stability shows 
that expenditure is covering the costs of what is being pros 
duced, a rise or fall in the value of money (or a contrary move. 
ment in the price-level) in itself depresses or stimulates indus. 
try at the very time when the opposite influence is required, 
Stabilization, in fact, is the opposite of a “* manipulation ” of 
the price-level, which was exactly what the Bank of England 
unconsciously practised during the century before the War, 
when—with no criterion for the control of credit but its gold 
reserve——the Bank’s influence on prices was both belated and 
violent, thereby aggravating industrial depressions. 

The fall in interest rates has certainly been a condition pre. 
requisite for recovery, but a rise need have no harmful effect 
if accompanied by an upward movement in commodity prices, 
for it will then amount to a negative rate—something of which 
Mr. Horobin never seems to have heard. Indeed, a rise in 
interest rates is inevitable if industry ever recovers from 
depression, for outlay must not be limited to the * actual total 
sum available ” for investment. Mr. Horobin would be con. 
tent to keep money cheap until ‘ little by little ” recovery 
comes about “automatically.” This, nowever, is not the way 
recovery has come in the past. Extraordinary circumstances 
have always intervened to promote prosperity, and in their 
absence periods of depression have been prolonged. In the 
middle ‘nineties, after prices had been falling for two decades, 
the market rate averaged below two per cent. for nearly five 
years, but depression continued until the enormous increase in 
gold output from the Rand forced an expansion of credit and 
investment, and reversed the unprofitable trend of values, 

It is true that the influence of ‘* false doctrine ” has had 
disastrous results. But the false doctrines, to which * states. 
men” have adhered, were not those of Dr. Cassel and M, 
Keynes, but the ideas (a) that it was desirable to return to the 
pre-War price levels and gold parities, though it should haye 
been obvious that in 1920 labour costs and contractual obliga- 
tions could not be reduced along with prices, and that the rise 
in sterling at the end of 1924 was merely duc to speculative 
anticipation ; (b) that the slump in prices after 1920 was 
‘** inevitable,” and the decline after 1924 was a “ natural” 
one, Kor the present slump did not start as “an ordinary 
beom and reaction due to over-borrowing.” World depression 
affecting the producers of foodstuffs and materials began with 
the general return to gold payments without regard for the 
necessary precautions agreed to at Genoa in 1922. The theory 
to which Mr. Horobin alludes as showing that stabilization is 
‘‘often undesirable and impracticable, and which asserts 
that—when the efficiency of industry is increasing— stability 
in the price-level is a sign of inflation, ignores the tendency 
for rents, wages and other services to rise as technical costs 
fall, and for the latter to be offset-—so long as _ prices are 
expressed in terms of gold—by corresponding economies in 
the cost of obtaining the metal. As for the ‘ American 
experience,” which is supposed to prove the deflationist case, 
the Federal Reserve authorities explicitly declined to admit 
responsibility for stabilization, and all their experience shows 
is that —if the prices of primary products are allowed to fall— 
maintenance of sheltered prices cannot secure industrial 
stability. I am, Sir, &c., GEOFFREY BIDDULPH. 

Bourne End, 


FREE MONEY 
| fo the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sin.—-It is extraordinary how many critics of the scheme for 
monetary reform which I support imagine, like Mr. Biddulph, 
that we are solely coneerned with an increase of the note 
issue; whereas the most casual reading of our literatur 
should show them that we are mainly concerned with thi 
right use of credit. We are not afraid of credit, but of th 
unjust use which is at present being made of the monopoly 
right of creating credit. Seeing that we are at present, at thi 
most conservative estimate, paying £90,000,000 a vear i 
taxation to the eredit monopolists for the “ service” o 
putting money figures against the wealth which we, and not 
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they, created, it is a little difficult to see how the present 
gystem can be described as “* cheap.” 

“While it is desirable to have some increase in the note 
sue to enable people too poor to have a bank account to buy 
regularly their share of the increasing output of goods, and 
glo to back bank deposits, there must always be strict limits 
to the proportion of tangible currency which is desirable. 

[do not suggest that, regardless of all other considerations, 
every new unit of goods produced should be accompanied by 
anew issue of money to the full value of the goods, but there 
jssurely the happy mean between this and our present policy 
of having no planned adjustment whatever uf the supply of 
purchasing power to the supply of real wealth. 

Velocity of circulation is a factor which has its importance, 
but as all money travelling back in payment of costs can 
achieve the purchase and consumption of no second unit of 
ultimate commodities, even if it passes through a dozen 
different hands in the process, too much must not be made 
or expected of velocity without adequate quantity. 

Money is not merely a certificate of indebtedness. It is 
also a claim on goods and services and can do its work for 
securing the utilization of goods and services just as well if 
it has not come into existence in the first place as debt. 

The * gift? money issued under our scheme, or undetected 
forged money issued under the present scheme, can perform all 
the necessary functions of money as a medium of exchange 
and there. will be no rise in prices as long as the money has 
an adequate backing of goods and the ratio of desired goods 
tomoney is not disturbed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. TAVISTOCK. 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Siz,—Mr. Ernest Lesser, if I understand him rightly, thinks 
that my appeal to Englishmen to adopt ‘an impartial 
attitude’ towards Germany at the present time is useless 
as far as “ liberty and justice-loving Englishmen ’—among 
whom I hope he will permit me to include myself—at the 
present time are concerned. 

On the subject of the Jews. May I say that no one can 
feel more strongly than I do? I made no attempt to hide 
ny feelings from all those Germans that I met during my 
recent visit, including several persons high up in the Nazi 
Government. , 

But with the help of friends. in many countries I am trying 
todo a very difficult thing—to run a non-party international 
society, the All Peoples’ Association, which aims at pro- 
moting friendship between the citizens of all countries and 
which “seeks to understand the other fellow’s standpoint,” 
with a view towards promoting ultimate world unity. The 
only possible basis for such a society is to refrain from inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of any country and to try to 
interpret the aspirations of each country to the others. 

The present wave of nationalism in Europe is a fact. 
Some people think it is a bad thing, others admire it, according 
to the individual point of view. In Europe’s present mood, 
Ithink we must work through nationalism towards internation- 
alism, we must walk before we can run. We may hope, as 
I do, that nations will get through the “ ourselves alone” 
stage. 

In the meantime I think that I am but serving the interests 
of European unity and, incidentally, the interests of inarticu- 
late minorities in Germany, by letting the majority of the 
German nation know, that there are many in all countries, 
who may not agree with some aspects of present German 
policy, but who nevertheless are making a sincere attempt to 
understand ** what Germany is thinking and feeling.’”’—I am, 
Sir, &e., EVELYN WRENCH. 


‘ 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir.—One can only feel sorry that Mr. R. G. Walmsley, who 
writes a letter to you about conditions in Germany, should 
hot find a better use for his reasoning powers than that of 
Seeking an excuse for Nazi brutality. His defence is that the 
hypothesis, that the troubles of post-War Germany are 
“directly due to an excessive and baneful influence of the 
Jews upon German public life,” is genuinely credited in 
Germany. But the theory of Germany's War-guiltlessness is 


also genuinely credited in Germany, and its most ardent 
preachers are the identical people who have for years used 
anti-Semitism as their political ladder. Does your corre- 
spondent accept the theory of Germany's War-guiltlessness ? 
If he does, let him say so. If not, why does he overlook the 
central factor in the explanation of Germany’s after-War 
difficulties—namely, that the latter are the natural conse- 
quences of Germany’s policy before the War and of her 
actions during the War ? 

“The evidence is fairly impressive,’ says Mr. Walmsley. 
Where is it? He keeps it up his sleeve. The evidence that 
has so far been adduced points impressively in the opposite 
direction and shows the large share which individual Jews 
have played in whatever greatness Germany has in the past 
achieved. ‘ But it is a question,” he goes on to say, “* which 
required thorough investigation,’ and argues from that that 
the Nazis were justified in eliminating Jews from public life. 
In other words, punish your victim first and prove his guilt 
afterwards. Then Mr. Walmsley becomes pontifical. ‘* This 
is an experiment which presumably any Sovereign State is 
legally entitled to make.”’ What in the world does this mean ? 
We are not told whether we are to take this strange doctrine 
as true (a) absolutely, or (b) if the ** baneful influence ” is sus- 
pected, or (c) if the * baneful influence” is proved. In the 
absence of evidence as to Mr. Walmsley’s qualifications for 
presuming such a doctrine, one is constrained to ask on what 
authority he presumes it. And does the authority define 
where the line, if any, is to be drawn ? Would it justify, for 
example, the killing of Jews, instead of merely leaving them 
to starve (which is the policy Mr. Walmsley apparently up- 
holds) ? And how do pacifists fare under the doctrine ? Does 
it justify what the Nazis have done to them? Is the autho- 
rity a higher and more reputable one than the Institute of 
International Law which has laid it down as a fundamental 
principle that it is the duty of every State to allow the indi- 
vidual equal rights of life, liberty and property without dis- 
tinction of nationality, race or religion ? And this last-named 
principle is incorporated in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and has been accepted by the members of the League 
of whom Germany is one ! 

Lastly, Mr. Walmsley refers to the ** embittered atmosphere 
gratuitously created by a certain section of our Press.” Will 
he say which section of our Press has not been compelled by 
the facts to give the lie to the German Government's stupid 
denials of atrocities ? The falsity of these denials has been 
exposed by The Times and the Manchester Guardian (to 
mention only two); it would be of interest to learn which 
section of our Press Mr. Walmsley will invoke to his support. 
When the truth is disclosed, the embitterment of those who 
stand to lose by the disclosure is not a * gratuitous creation ” 
of the British Press, but a natural consequence.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. SAMUELS. 

Temple, E.CA. 


THE MOSCOW TRIAL 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecratror.] 
Sir,—Your leading article on this subject fairly presents the 
whole issue, but omits reference to one cardinal fact which 
may have inspired the trial. The charges made by the Soviet 
Union were : 

(a) That, inspired either by the British Government 
or the Metropolitan-Vickers Company, employees 
of that company had carried on espionage work and 
sabotage in connexion with the electrical plant that 
they were erecting; and 

(b) That bribery and corruption had been adopted in 
securing these results. 

Sir John Simon’s specific statement in the House of Com- 
mons that the British Government had never directly nor 
indirectly employed any of the prisoners for espionage or 
sabotage work would appear to dispose finally of Government 
association with the prisoners, and the fact that the Soviet 
Union stated at the trial that they made no charge against 
the Metropolitan-Vickers Company makes it that 
oflicially they were not responsible for any alleged criminal 
action of their British employees. 

The real problem—why the charges were first made and 
what the motive was for the trial in the mind of the Soviet 
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Union—still remains. The frequently-made suggestion that 
it was to cover up political failure at home does not explain 
the sabotage which admittedly had-been carried on, unless 
this had been inspired by Soviet agents. The suggestion that 
the object was to get out of the payment due to the Metro- 
politan-Vickers Company does not fit the facts, when it is 
remembered that the Soviet specifically state that they 
bring no charge against the Metropolitan-Vickers Company 
and that they intend to discharge their financial ——- 
to them. 


Another possible interpretation may be found by reading 
The Man Behind the Scenes, containing the career of Sir Basil 
Zaharoff, written by Dr. Richard Lewinsohn, the Financial 
Editor of the Vossische Zeitung, and published in 1929. 
This book contains a circumstantial account of the inter- 
national activities of a former Director of the Vickers Company, 
Ltd., in the development of the armament industry throughout 
Europe, and is a book that all students of history—and par- 
ticularly those who are trying to find the key to the present 
charges—do well to study. The story of this amazing man who 
had close association with the Russian Government of the 
pre-revolution period throws a sinister light on the activities 
of the international armaments “ring.” Without doubt, 
this story is well known to the Soviet Union, and the activities 
of the Metropolitan- Vickers Company, innocent as these might 
be, would not unnaturally make both the British Government 
and their own company suspect in the eyes of the present 
Russian political leaders. 


Sir John Simon might, therefore, have carried his statement 
further than he did, and have said not only that our Govern- 
ment was in no direction employing either the British or the 
Russian’ defendants, as espionage officers, but that our 
Government utterly abhorred sabotage as any part of political 
‘propaganda, and never had, or would, allow themselves to 
be associated with methods of this kind. 


I have not the slightest sympathy with the outlook of 
Communism, and abhor some of the methods adopted by the 
Soviet in the. trial, but it is fair to recognize that the past 
international activities of some of our great armament enter- 
prises must inevitably make us suspect in the minds of other 
Governments who have a different political outlook from 
our own. May it not be that here we have the explanation 
of what otherwise is a problem which appears to have no 
explanation ?—I am, Sir, &c., Anctus WATSON, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


[To the Editor of Tue. SpecTAtToR.] 

Sir,—In your well-intentioned and commendable efforts to 
express a strictly impartial opinion of the Moscow sentences 
you surely overshot the mark by omitting one point of vital 
consequence—viz., the absolute standard of justice which no 
nation is justified in transgressing. The Socialistic Press is 
very severe on the colossal blunder which, it is alleged, our 
Government has committed in interfering with Russian trade 
so as to make it very difficult for the Soviet to exercise cle- 
mency. But such condemnation totally ignores the principle, 
which should be universally honoured, that every man is 
innocent until he has been proved to be guilty. Not a particle 
of evidence has been produced which would be admitted into 
any English law court ; and the question at issue is not any 
difference between legislation in England and in Russia ;_ it 
is that in England absolute justice prevails, at any rate to the 
extent just indicated, but not in Russia. If innocent men get 
their deserts they do not need clemency.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

The Croft, Hastings. W. F. PEtton. 

|The standards of justice are undoubtedly higher in England 
than in Russia, though it would be going rather far to claim 
‘absolute justice” for either. The laws of evidence in 
different countries differ widely, and not even in English law 
is it universally true that a man is deemed innocent till he has 
been proved guilty.—Ep. The Spectator.} 


REMUNERATIVE SPENDING 
[To the Editor of Tu SpEcTATOR.} 
Sir,—The enterprise of British holiday resorts in their efforts 
to attract visitors during the season now begun is a graphic 
commentary upon the action of the Ministry of Health in 
banning certain public works on the yague ground that these 


——<_ 
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are not “ remunerative.” Among different plans undertaken 
peonaen the British coast I note the following : 

£ 

21,000 new pavilion and palm court, 
150,000 indoor baths. 
150,000 concert hall, bathing pool, and 
on site of old buildings. 
75,000 promenade extension. 
30,000 park, zoo, ballroom, &e. 
65,000 new bathing pool with terraces, 
parlour, and cafés. 
30,000 extension of sea-wall. 
7.000 bathing pool. 
56,500 oo new shelters, and park 
for 1,000 cars. 
30,500 bathing centre with beach bungalows, 
100,000 winter gardens and a hall. 

What I rae like to know is whether even the most 
stubborn of advocates of economy would veto such work as 
“ unremunerative.” Before doing so let him ask the people 
of Blackpool and Scarborough and Aberystwyth and Southsea 
what they think about it. He will find them unanimous 
(especialy nowadays when faced with the competition of 
cruising holidays) in declaring for this form of spending money 
to attract the visitor. Indeed, I think I am correct in saying 
that Blackpool and Southsea at least have made themselves 
as holiday resorts in their differing respects by wise spending 
financed by their own rates. It is quite obvious that only 
by well-planned and far-sighted development can our own 
health and holiday resorts meet the competition of Continental 
holiday facilities.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ieeinaiiaiin 
Blackpool .. 
Bridlington — gardens 


Douglas (I.0.M. pi 
Felixstowe 


Hastings a stn. 
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Ho.rorp Kwnicur, 
House of Commons. 


WINDOW TAX 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sir,— But this is grotesque ! Had I ever conceived it possible 
that anyone could ever have taken my “ proposal ”’ literally 
and not figuratively, I would cheerfully. have sacrificed what 
seemed to me the appropriately symbolic casement for the 
more usual bed, as the unit upon which hotels might volun- 
tarily assess and tax themselves in the interest of those societies 
that are striving to protect. the surrounding countryside by 
which the innkeepers largely live. 

I attempt to make my perfectly good proposal arresting 
by giving it a deliberately provocative and startling heading, 
and, taking not the slightest notice of the appeal itself, virtuous 
persons insist on lecturing me on my obsolete ideas, my 
general barbarity and “the health-giving effects of ultra- 
violet rays.” 

Really ...! No doubt, however, had I advocated a 
bath tax instead, an equal number of equally indignant 
citizens would have explained to me the well-known advan- 
tages of: water as a cleansing medium and the deplorable 
hygienic consequences that would be entailed by any general 
adherence to my dangerous doctrines. 

An abundance of fresh air and sunlight and pure water by 
all means, but some of us want even more—an undefiled out- 
look.—I am, Sir, &ce., CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 

The Hotel, Portmeirion, N..Wales. 


THE 40-HOUR WEEK 
[To the Editor of Tur Specratror.] 

Sir,—Surely Mr. Mander is fundamentally in error in 
the argument upon which he bases ‘his case for the 40-hour 
week ? He says that, because of rationalization, there “is 
not now enough work to employ the population of the world.” 

Surely this is an immensé presumption! Before one cat 
truly say that ‘“‘ enough work ” has been done one must know 
that every home in every country provides every citizen of 
the world and all his family with everything that they would 
be glad to work for and possess. If and when that has hap- 
pened you may say that ‘‘ enough work” has been done. 

Should that standard be finally set at the level of a decent 
middle-class citizen of this country (and even he “ wants 
more”? !) and even should science fail to produce mor 
** wants ” (such as wireless) then we may say that the demand 
on industry would be increased by many thousands per cent. 
and men who wanted to work Iong hours in return for fulle 
satisfactions would be in high demand. 

In every sphere of production to-day politicians are vying 
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with each other in proposals for restrictions. Let there be 
yss work, less production, less exchange. And poverty 
spreads like the disease that it is. The remedy for our present 
evils is a greater freedom of exchange. Within this country 
and between countries the freest interchange of commodities 
and the freest access to capital and land that is possible under 
conditions permitting private ownership. These, Sir, are the 
qesiderata toward which we should work. Restriction is pre- 
posterous in a world that cries aloud for work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ronatp T. WALKER. 


Mirfield, Yorkshire. 


SCIENCE IN ADVERTISING 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrartor.| 
Sir,—The interesting article in your last issue gives food for 
thought to the man in the street about his interests in this 
matter, and especially as to whether he pays the cost finan- 
cially as well as aesthetically. Advertising is with us and 
doubtless will remain, and it would appear idle to discuss 
ending it, but surely there is much room for amendment. On 
the aesthetic side much seems to have been done in improving 
hoardings and other unsightly displays, but the pages of the 
popular daily Press strike one most unfavourably. Itis becoming 
increasingly difficult to find news amongst the mass of adver- 
yertisements introduced pell-mell amongst the literary matter. 
Daily Press advertising appears to have been so overdone of 
recent years that one wonders how it can be profitable to the 
advertisers, aS one advertisement seems to cancel out the 
other until one becomes almosi dazed when attempting to 
read the paper. 

It also occurs to the man in the street that if two or three 
of the largest manufacturers say, of popular cigarettes, could 
agree to abstain from daily Press advertising for a given 
period, or to reduce it, with the enormous saving in expense 
thereby obtained, whether a reduction of at least one half- 
penny on every packet of twenty cigarettes could not be made 
to the consumer. The pundits will doubtless raise their 
hands and voices in horror at such a suggestion, but one cannot 
doubt that such a reduction could be made in such circum- 
stances, as obviously at the moment each of these large 
advertisers cancels out the value of his competitors’ announce- 
ments, and it would appear that the result would be the same 
if they all ceased or reduced their heavy expenditure together. 
One is, of course, familiar with the old argument that adver- 
tising is the cheapest method of selling goods, which may have 
been the case when it was kept within reasonable bounds, but 
under the excessive conditions of the present day one has 
grave doubts as to the truth of that argument, and one is 
inclined to think that each mammoth advertiser would like to 
stop but is afraid of his competitors seizing his market. If, 
however, such an arrangement as suggested could be reached 
by mutual agreement it would appear probable that the 
public would respond quickly to the reduction in price, and 
would become more readable.—I am, 

Economist. 


our newspapers 
Sir, &e., 


“GROUP” HOMECROFTING 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that the “ group ” 
Homecrofting adumbrated in some of my recent letters to The 
Spectator has been begun in earnest at Cheltenham, in the 
last fortnight, by a company of college students who went 
there for the purpose. The circumstances, I think, deserve 
to be recorded. To many of the students it is matter of con- 
viction that they are on the track, at last, of something really 
worth while—no less than a means of getting beneath the 
skin of Unemployment in a curative fashion. The grounds 
are that the unemployed have only two courses open to them : 
to get back into the game by earning wages again ; or if that 
is impossible, to start a pool among themselves and take pay- 
ment in the form of cheques on their own pool. The students 
were 36 in all, recruited from Cardiff University College, 
and from Fireroft and Woodbrooke in Birmingham. Their 
object was to devote their Easter recess to starting this 
peol, . 

And I think without exaggeration they have done it. In 
a ten days’ stay they built a hut, erected a fence, painted a 
sign, taught an unemployed man a trade, and left a potato 
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field harrowed, drilled, manured and completely planted as a 
basis for the contemplated pool. That the talent to do all 
this should have been found in an academic group says much 
for the demoeratic character of some of our Seats of learning. 
But most of all it is a tribute to their public spirit. Knowing 
how poor the Welsh student is, I was only constrained to 
make this appeal in the dire absence of other financial aid for 
the experiment. The response was instant and unforgettable, 
The students found means to pay their own fares and all their 
living expenses besides giving their talent and labour and 
foregoing their vacation for this cause, with the above result. 
The spectacle elicited such impulses of generosity and en- 
thusiasm in all who. saw them, that one almost ceased to 
believe in the embarrassments which overhang our work and 
are still threatening to cut it short. And in offering this word 
of public thanks to them, in the name of the Association, I 
may be allowed to hope that the goodwill they have earned 
for the experiment will finally prevent its going forfeit ; that 
one means or another will be found to see it through to the 
end.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. W. Scorr, Hon. Secretary, 
National Homecroft Association Ltd. 
38 Charles Street, Cardiff. 
AN APPEAL 
[To the Editor of THe SpecTATOR.] 
Simr,—At this season the Committee of this Corporation, 
which has for three-quarters of a century been steadily 
engaged in relieving poor clergy, their widows and orphan 
daughters, requires to make plans in advance for holiday 
grants ; and you, Sir, have been so kind as to allow us to 
plead for help in this direction in your columns. Our 
Holiday Fund is a most valuable branch of our work. None 
of our money is better spent. A cheque for £25 means con- 
valescence after an illness or operation; one for even a 
smaller sum may, and often does, ward off a breakdown 
from chronic overwork and anxiety. Already during this 
year we have helped in forty-nine instances of convalescence 
alone, and an even larger number of ordinary holiday grants 
have been made. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, at our last annual meeting, said 
of our work: ‘ Of the swiftness of the help they give I 
cannot say too much.” The chief value of these holiday grants 
depends from the very nature of the case on our being able 
to plan ahead, and in order that we may do so, I. once more 
ask friends, old and, I would hope, new, to send subscriptions 
not to myself but to our Secretary, Captain T. G. Carter, 
R.N., 88 Tavistock Place, London, W.C.1. Apart from 
cases of actual illness a grant often makes the difference 
between a breath of sea air for vicarage children and no 
summer holiday at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GORDON PONSONBY, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, 

38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. ¥. 


Easter Weather 


There were snow-showers in many distriets of this county on Easter 


Monday.—Locat PAPER. 





Cutest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with snow along its bough, 
And stands about the woodland-ride, 
Wearing white for Easter-tide. 


So now I’m sure it would be best 

To don my very thickest vest, 

And if of vests I had a score, 

I would not leave one in the drawer: 


And since there’s nothing yet in bloom, 
But all is wrapt in fog and gloom, 
About the woodlands will I go, 
And see the cherry hung with snow, 
E. F. Benson, 


[With acknowledgements to “ The Shropshire Lad.”’] 
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Science, Philosophy and Religion 


By Srr Ricuarp GreGory. 


A Sussex labourer, oppressed and depressed by the burden 
of knowledge around him, dolefully observed: ‘Wot wi’ 
faith, an’ gas, an’ balloons, an’ airyplanes, an’ the world goin’ 
round on its axle once in twenty-four owers, I’m fairly 
muzzled and stagnated.” Much the same sentiment will 
probably be expressed by many lay readers of science when 
they are confronted with the disturbing conceptions and 
intricate relationships developed in these Gifford Lectures.* 

Science was described by ‘T. H. Huxley as organized 
common sense, but that was long ago; and the layman may 
be forgiven a little indignation at finding his common-sense 
ideas becoming nonsensical when viewed in the light of 
modern scientific philosophy. This, however, is -no new 
state of mind; for a similar adjustment of common-sense 
conclusions was required in earlier days to believe that the 
earth was not flat, or that the sun and stars did not revolve 
around it as the centre of the universe. To-day it is easy to 
conceive that the surface of a globe like the earth in two 
dimensions is finite and unbounded, but it requires mathe- 
matical imagination to pass intelligently from the three- 
dimensional space of common experience to the space of 
Riemann’s geometry, finite and not in any way immersed 
in space of four dimensions. 

In Riemannian space, to which Dr. Barnes devotes one 
of his lectures, a ray of light passes from its origin right 
round the Universe and in course of time returns to the 
point from which it started. Thus, in his words, “ it may 
be (apart from physical circumstances unconnected with 
our present theory) that our astronomers see stars several 
times over: the light by which the secondary, tertiary, &c., 
stars are seen will have passed once, twice, &c., round the 
Universe.” To the ordinary man, whose knowledge of 
geometry is purely Euclidean, this conception of space is 
unthinkable, and he will scarcely ‘realize that what he has 
been taught is ** reprehensible mainly because it tolerates the 
absurd idea that space can possibly be infinite.” 

Just as the conception of absolute space has to be abandoned, 
60 has that of absolute time. Einstein fused together space 
and time in his special theory of relativity and used the 
geometry of Riemann for this purpose. He was thus able 
to show that physics could be brought into geometry and 
to specify the mechanical properties—such as gravitation, 
inertia, momentum and stress—in this new region of thought. 
So we are led to the ‘conclusion that the réal and substantial 
stuff we called matter can be transformed into energy, the 
amount of which is determined by Einstein’s law E = me’, 
where E is the energy due to the destruction of a mass m 
of matter, and c is the velocity of light. Atoms are built 
up of protons with electrons revolving around them, and 
both are simply symptoms of space curvature or collections 


of warpings of space. ‘“ Thus,” says Dr. Barnes, ‘ the 
exclusive substantiality of matter is an illusion: it is no 


more substantial than moonshine.” 

As regards actual substance, therefore, no greater reality 
can be ascribed to matter than to light, for both represent 
energy propagated through space as particles or waves. 
When the physical state represented by a positive proton 
combines with that of a negative electron, they are mutually 
annihilated and so-called matter is destroyed, the energy 
thus set free being represented by radiation. This is the 
hypothesis put forward by Sir James Jeans to account for 
the energy emitted by the sun and stars, and Dr. Barnes 
adopts it as ** more probable than any alternative.” Accepting 
Dr. E. W. Barnes, 


25s.) 





* Scientific Theory and Religion. By 
Bishop of Birmingham. (Cambridge University Press. 





this explanation, a simple calculation shows that the sunig 
radiating away some 4,000,000 tons of matter every second 
in its beams. 

As matter can be dissolved into radiation, it has been 
suggested that the converse may be true and that matter. 
building may be taking place in outer space through the 
condensation there of radiant energy into atoms. This 
process, and also certain other atom-building processes, are 
held by Millikan to be the actual cause of the cosmic rays to 
which much attention has been devoted in recent years, 
more than four hundred papers having been published on 
the subject. Cosmic radiation is of very short wave-length, 
and is very penetrating, and Dr. Barnes mentions the possi- 
bility that beings of advanced mental development on planets 
in interstellar space are using radiation of this kind to transmit 
messages to other parts of the universe. Assuming that 
the period of time in which man has evolved from the most 
primitive organism is but an exceedingly small fraction of 
that in which life and mind will flourish on the earth, he 
foresees the development of super-men of a kind which may 
now exist elsewhere, and he adds ** Such creatures need not 
be anthropoids, or even placental mammals.” 








The comprehensive survey of results and speculations in 
the field of physical science covered in the first ten lectures 
occupies nearly two-thirds of the book. The five lectures which 
follow are concerned with the origin and evolution of life 
upon the earth, leading up to the evolution of man and of 
human intelligence. It is held that ‘* belief in the special 
creation of reason cannot be maintained,” any more than 
the theological doctrine of the special creation. of the human 
species. ‘Through his sense impressions and the use of his 
mind, man arrives at a certain conception of the universe, 
yet this cannot be complete, and a physical world exists 
even without human consciousness of it. 









* But ’’ (says Dr. Barnes), “ the external world thus postulated 
is not necessarily the world as conceived by humanity. Though 
it is not constructed by my mind, my supposed knowledge of it 
the construction of the general human mind. We can only believe 
that- we have some, not entirely inaccurate, knowledge of ‘the 
external world as it really is, as it is known to God,. if we make 
the further assumption that our minds are akin to the Divine 
Mind, or, in other words, that there is some ground of unity between 
man and God.” 







In the three final lectures of the series Dr. Barnes is the 
enlightened Bishop of Birmingham establishing _ religious 
belief on a higher intellectual plane, rather than the learned 
tutor and fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, expounding 
the outlines of modern scientific knowledge. He shows that 
we are moving towards a deeper rational account of our 
impressions in which aesthetical, ethical and religious expeti- 
ences have cosmic significance standing out behind the 
partial interpretations of natural science. Rational religion 
may thus be described as the wider conscious reaction of 
men to the universe in which they find themselves. The 
principle of evolution must be applied to it just as it has 
been extended beyond the purely biological sphere t 
psychology and the idea of God. On this view there are 
no final interpretations or hypotheses in religion any mor 
than there are in science; revelation becomes progressive 
discovery, and faith is based upon experience and observation. 
The method of science has been described as that of a search 
after truth by progressive assumptions; and the _ searth 
for religious truth is henceforth to be guided by a. simils' 
principle. The spirit of this new philosophy of science ané 
religion pervades the whole of the lectures, and it is stimulating 
to both thought and faith. 
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The Philosophy of Bolshevism 


yoscow Dialogues, By Julius F. Hecker. (Chapman and Hall. 
"83, 6d. 


jeninism. By Joseph Stalin, Vol. If. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s, 6d.) 
querr are still many people who refuse to believe that there 
jssuch a thing as a philosophy of Bolshevism. The very col- 
Jocation of the words strikes them as a paradox ; and they see, 
in the successive pronouncements of the Soviet pontiffs, 
nothing but an opportunist interpretation of Soviet interests. 
the illusion is a dangerous one. It is dangerous in opponents 
of Bolshevism, for it leaves them in ignorance of the funda- 
mental nature of the forces arrayed against them. It is, 
perhaps, even more dangerous in sympathizers with Bol- 
shevism ; for it encourages them to nurse the idea (particularly 
prevalent among Fabians and other “ advanced ” people in 
this country) that the Bolsheviks will one day introduce a 
system, say, Of religious toleration or of the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice—things which, if the matter is rightly 
uaderstood, are totally incompatible with Bolshevik ideology. 

The philosophy of Bolshevism is in essence the philosophy 
of Karl Marx. Marx believed, with Hegel, that the historical 
process, which is the essence of Reality, is a constant conflict 
between opposing forces, between thesis and antithesis. He 
further believed, unlike Hegel, that Reality was material, 
and that the conflict through which it expressed itself was a 
conflict between classes for the possession of the means of 
economic production, Class-warfare is not therefore, as is 
sometimes supposed, an incidental and perhaps regrettable 
adjunct of the Soviet régime. It is, in Bolshevik eyes, the one 
essential element of human activity. When the exploiting 
classes are at length annihilated and a class-less society (which 
is the Marxist’s Utopia) established, then  religion—the 
instrument of the exploiting classes—will disappear, and the 
State itself with all its organs will ‘“‘ wither away.” But until 
this still remote consummation is achieved, class-justice and 
the war on religion are essential and indispensable weapons 
of class-warfare. You cannot abandon them without aban- 
doning Marxism. 

The various revolutionary philosophies which were tried 
out in nineteenth-century Russia, and which were finally 
swallowed up by Bolshevism, have been brilliantly analysed 
ina book published just before the War and translated into 
English in 1918 under the title The Spirit of Russia, by Presi- 
dent Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. But this analysis stopped 
short at the point where the Russian revolution, so long pre- 
pared by theorists and agitators, at last began; and there 
was no more recent book in English to deal in a comprehensive 
and up-to-date way with the Bolshevik philosophy. Moscow 
Dialogues, by Dr. Julius Hecker, a Russian by birth, once an 
American citizen and now a lecturer in Moscow, is a note- 
worthy attempt to fill this gap; and it has been followed at 
ashort interval by the second and concluding volume of the 
English translation of Stalin’s Leninism, which is not a 
systematic treatise, but a series of official pronouncements on 
current Soviet orthodoxy. 

In Moscow Dialogues, one Socratov expounds the philosophy 
of Bolshevism, and is cross-examined and sometimes mildly 
refuted by a party of American visitors. “* The Banker ” and 
“The Senator * ask questions which seem at times unduly 
naive even for members of these honourable professions, and 
“The Rotarian” (surely a libel on the society) provides 
pseudo-comic relief by his infantile misunderstandings. 
Whether you like your philosophy in dialogue form is a 
matter of taste and of the literary skill of the writer. Dr. 
Hecker writes clearly and straightforwardly ; but there is a 
good deal of slovenliness in matters of scholarship. Marx's 
famous remark that in Darwin’s Origin of Species “ the 
animal kingdom masquerades as bourgeois society ” is mis- 
translated on page 93 in such a way as to spoil the point. It 
is unnecessary, in such a book, to mention the parentage of 
Herzen, the first Russian revolutionary writer. But if it is 
to be mentioned, it should not be stated that his mother was 
4 Baltie German or that he was the “ unwanted child” of a 
“morganatie marriage’? (whatever that may mean); for 
both statements are untrue, It is permissible not to know the 
Christian name of Diderot; but if it is given it should be 
given correctly, and the title of his most famous book should 
hot be flagrantly mis-spelt. 


But despite these and other flaws, the reader will find in 
Moscow Dialogues not only a thorough exposition of the 
principles of contemporary Marxism, but many sidelights on 
minor phases of Soviet theory. He will find, for instance, the 
answer (too long to be quoted here) to a question which has 
puzzled many people—?.e., why the Bolsheviks are as uncom- 
promising as the Catholic Church in their hostility to the 
psycho-analytical theories of Freud. On the other hand, 
** Socratov ” is clearly embarrassed in his reply to the ques- 
tions of his audience about the Marxist doctrine of ** increasing 
misery ’’—i.e., the doctrine that the increasing prosperity of 
-apitalism implies the increasing poverty of the worker. A 
reply suggesting that the converse has been true only in the 
exceptional case of America will carry little conviction to non- 
American readers. 

There may be observed, both in Moscow Dialogues and in 
Stalin’s address to an American Labour Delegation in Moscow 
which figures in the second volume of Leninism, an interesting 
tendency to put water into the pure wine of Soviet doctrine 
for American consumption. Thus Stalin told his American 
friends that *‘ formally speaking ” there was no rule requiring 
a member of the Communist Party to be an atheist; and 
** Socratov,” speaking of world revolution, admits that “ in 
different situations, the procedure applied by the Communists 
in Russia may not be imitated.” The latter seems to be the 
one important respect in which Leninism, as now officially 
recognized, differs from primitive Marxism. The doctrine of 
“socialism in a single country ’—and that in a country 
which is still, economically speaking, the most backward of 
the great States —was certainly not dreamt of in the philosophy 
of Karl Marx, Joun HAtierr, 


Adventures of Ideas 


Adventures of Ideas. By Alfred North Whitehead. (Cam 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Proressor WHITEHEAD has chosen a good title for his book 3 
not only that, but he has lived up to it. A large part of the 
book constitutes in effect a journey through Western civiliza- 
tion. In a journey of this sort, it is the guide that counts ; it 
is the guide indeed who in a sense creates the scenery: and 
there can be few guides like Whitehead. History and philo- 
sophy, poetry and mathematies, social trends and scientific 
discovery, economics and religion—he is at home in them all, 
and the panorama he creates is as different from most views 
of history as are the plains of Belgium from the Alps. 

The journey in his company is sometimes a little arduous 3 
mountain paths and heights afford less easy going than pave- 
ments and country roads. But the mountaineer has his reward. 

Those who are not professional philosophers (and I daresay 
many of those who are) will find the first two sections of the 
book the most interesting and attractive. These give a rapid 
survey of the progress of social ideals and of intellectual 
systematization from the time of the ancient Greeks to the 
present, and of the effect of that progress upon the framework 
of civilization. 

Professor Whitehead sees as clearly as the most orthodox 
Marxist the connexion between economics and thought, the 
moulding effect of physical conditions upon psychological 
development. But to him the connexion is not only a one- 
way connexion ; he can see it from the other end too. This 
double viewpoint gives his presentation an uncommon rich- 
ness, in which concrete physical fact and metaphysical 
speculation take their due places in the one advancing reality. 
From this angle he traces the decay of human sacrifice and 
slavery, the birth of social tolerance, the growth of 
humanitarianism. 

Perhaps the main point of this part of his book is the 
gradual emergence of persuasion as the great agency of change, 
and of any progress which the world is destined to experience, 
over against the authority of foree. And the main practical 
suggestion is that religion is suffering from a serious time-lag, 
and that it will continue to be handicapped in carrying out its 
important civilizing functions so long as it retains at its centre 
the idea of authoritarian and arbitrary power, and the figure 
of a god drawn after the pattern of an absolute ruler. 

The third section is entitled Philosophical, and is much 
more technical in its treatment. Here Whitehead (if I ma¥ 
continue my metaphor) abandons his mountain walks, and 
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takes to serious climbing with rope and ice-axe. It is not all 
who will be equipped to follow him. Suffice it to say that in 
this section he takes his philosophical system, already well 
known from his earlier books, and amplifies it in certain inte- 
resting ways. 

- The final section is entitled Civilization, but is again some- 
what severely philosophical in treatment, though Whitehead’s 
general approach to the problems of Truth, Beauty and Peace 
(a novel figure in the caste of Philosophy) will be found of 
the greatest interest. He is one of the few thinkers who can 
do justice to the subconscious without pulling consciousness 
off its rightful pedestal. His remarks about the dimly appre- 
hended background of the mind, and its influence on thought 
and action, are of extraordinary value. 

There are one or two criticisms to be made. Whitehead’s 
knowledge of science is primarily of physical science : a bio- 
logical approach would have helped him in one or two im- 
portant respects. For instance, he vigorously attacks the 
classical doctrine that sense-perception is the basis of all 
experience, and insists that perception includes other factors 
not derivable from the senses, as the most obvious example 
of which he gives “ our knowledge of our own immediate 
past.” 

I do not feel that he has given due weight to the enormous 
stream of sensory data derived from the interior of the body, 
from the internal as opposed to the external environment. 
Every change in degree of contraction of every muscle, in 
position of the head, in the distension of the blood-vessels 
and the various viscera, is registered in the brain; while the 
secretion of the different ductless glands, and the general 
state of the blood supplied to the brain modifies the way in 
which it is registered. Each act of sense-perception takes 
time, both peripherally and centrally, and this provides a 
physical basis for our knowledge of the immediate past. 

Most of this mass of proprioceptive data is never clearly 
analysed in consciousness, but it is there, and it appears to 
account satisfactorily for the phenomena emphasized by 
Whitehead, which, of extreme importance for existence, are 
not to be accounted for in terms only of sharp sense-perception 
derived from external objects. 

A further biological point concerns Whitehead’s teleology, 
He uses such phrases as “ the creative urge of the universe, 
with its aim at intensity and variety,” and really seems to 
see in the world a purpose apart from the purpose or purposes 
projected into it by human thought. 

Darwinism appears to be a little out of fashion nowadays. 
But it happens to be, within its wide limits, true ; and it will 
account for most of the teleology of the organic world, while 
the incurable human tendency of projecting man’s own 
categories, such as purpose, into outside affairs, accounts for 
the rest. To neglect the Darwinian interpretation of teleology 
is like failing to take account of the physicists’ interpretation 
of Laws of Nature over against the theologians’. 

Adventures of Ideas is a remarkable book. It is another 
symptom of that humanistic revival which is bravely lifting 
its head in our times, and alone can save us from falling— 
into barbarism may be—between the two stcols of uncritical 
science and uncritical religion. Much of it is brilliantly and 
engagingly written: it is to be recommended to all those who 
are not afraid of energetic exercise for their thought, and 
who enjoy the pursuit of ideas for its own sake. 


JULIAN Ticxrey, 


The Forbidden Delight 


Opium. The Diary of an Addict. By Jean Cocteau. (Allen 
and Unwin. 6s.) 
Tus book is not what one might expect from the title. Little 
description here of dreams, of tremendous adventures, with 
the sense of world events moving around one as we get in 
De Quincey, in Baudelaire’s Paradis Artificiels, nor even 
vague phrases such as we get in Rimbaud—Je devins un 
opera fabuleux, &c. Nor are we allowed more than a glimpse 
of the ineluctable emotions to be obtained by smoking, 
which is the form in which M. Cocteau adored the drug. It 
is a diary kept during a process of disintoxication, and though 
we get a good many notes on the drug, its joys, its pains, its 


SS 


uses and abuses, interesting enough, what is most interest} 
in the book is those curiously illuminating obiter dicta on art 
and literature which M. Cocteau is so well suited to give, 
There are literary and film opinions, anecdotes about Prous 
and Picasso, remarks on his own books, many of them, it is 
true, with reference to opium states, but it is not to thes 
last that our imagination is attracted. ‘Take, for jp. 
stance : 

“ One day when I was writing an address at Picasso's, ho looked 

at me and said, with a significant smile: ‘Ah! you too?’ I wag 
joining together, after having written them, tho letters of the namy 
which I had just spelled. Picasso knows everything, of course hg 
knew that, too.” 
The book, in fact, is a glorious jumble of aphorisms, personal 
experiences, critical opinions, comments on opium (the 
judicious use of which M. Cocteau favours), anecdotes, nearly 
all of them stimulating either to the imagination or the mind, 
Also it is illustrated by drawings made by the author (he has 
suppressed the most terrible ones), drawings different from, 
but related to those which adorned Le Potomak. 

This little book, though interesting in itself, loses half its 
point if it is not considered in relation to M. Cocteau’s other 
work, on which many of the paragraphs are commentaries, 
and it should be considered in relation to the Lettre @ Jacques 
Maritain, which gave us the first glimpse of the opium addict, 
But it is not only for the fact that so many of the paragraphs 
deal with Les Enfants Terribles, Orphée, and so on, that a 
sidelight is thrown on Heurtebise (the dominant character in 
M. Cocteau’s work), but that others are hints towards, or 
precisions of, the main doctrines which inspire his creations, 
Onc or two are already familiar, such as the one that we must 
have, not a style, but style. It is in this realm that 
M. Cocteau is doubly interesting, for both in his material and 
in his handling of it he is at once revolutionary and classical, 
In the realm of material he is trying once again to reconcile 
the worlds of miracle and humdrum; in handling he is 
trying to break through the crust of tradition back to the 
essentials, the most important of which is the distinction 
between art and life. To those startled by the originality of 
M. Cocteau’s work it may be surprising to read, “I detest 
originality. I avoid it as much as possible. An original 
idea must be used with the greatest precautions, lest one 
appear to be wearing a new suit,” but the consistency is 
there, all the same. For M. Cocteau would appear to chim 
that his ideas are all old, and that what he is doing in the 
realm of handling is only to get back to classical hardness 
and purity of outline, to the absolute sincerity, won at 
whatever cost, of the artist. 

There is another apparent, but only apparent, contradiction, 
in his general attitude. He despises manners, habit, con- 
vention, he would assiduously cultivate a bad reputation, yet 
he would like to have his plays produced at the State theatre, 
as La Voix Humaine was; the people whom he would like 
to shock are those of the élite, the intellectual and artistic 
snobs, not from the love of shocking, but from hatred of 
artistic cant. For this reason he hates “ literature,’’ as, he 
declares, Picasso hates painting. The intense object of his 
life is to create works of art, but the difficulty is that any live 
expression is beyond understanding : 

‘“ PyonoGRAPH One: But this telegraph is dead. 

“PHonocRaPaH Two: It is preciscly because it is dead that 

everyone understands it.” 
Art must express the present, the passionate action when our 
** psychism contracts to a pin-point.” This is where opium 
comes in. ‘ The past, the future, torment me, and passionate 
actions are countered. Opium gathers up the past and the 
future, and makes of them a present whole.” It also gives 
form to the formless. It is not difficult to see why M. Cocteau 
feels that opium may have its uses. After opium the body 
thinks, the embalmed smoker lives. ‘* Opium frees the 
mind. It never makes one witty. It expands the mind; 
it does not sharpen it,” and so on. But it must not be 
supposed that this book will make drug addicts. The 
dangers are too terrible, the cure too painful. 

The translation by Mr. Ernest Boyd is into good classical 
American ; but there are certain turns of phrase which 
not inspire us with the confidence that the translation always 
conyeys what the original implies, 

Bonamy Dopré. 
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Edward FitzGerald, Interpreter 


AFitzGerald Medley. Edited by Charles Ganz. (Methuen. 15s.) 


Norsinc but a sense of positive personal affection could 

Jain the persistency with which every available scrap 
from Edward FitzGerald’s notebooks is hoarded, annotated, 
ad eventually committed to print. There can be no 
question about it: the personality of “ Old Fitz’ wears 
petter than those of the majority of his more illustrious 
fiends, and the glimpses of that personality which penetrate 
even the most casual of his writings give them life through 
ther clear interpretative value. In point of fact, inter- 
pretation is of the essence of their charm, for FitzGerald’s 
gifts were never original or creative. His temperament was 
that of an observer of life and literature, a man whose 
friendships were, as he himself said, ‘** like loves,” to which 
he played the part of ‘* the innumerable laughter of the sea ” 
that he adored, glittering over the surface of emotion and 
experience, suggesting rather than plumbing their hidden 
depths. He was an interpreter in the house of life, and he 
needed his material around him before his talent could get 
to work. 

The present collection, which Mr. Charles Ganz describes 
accurately enough as a ‘ FitzGerald Medley,” is an evident 
example of this simple paradox. FitzGerald’s personality 
was his passport to remembrance, but he was dependent 
upon the character, the work, the mentality of others before 
his own personality could assert itself. He was an inspired 
interpreter, who saw into the heart of everything by sheer 
force of his own sympathy and understanding. That was 
the gift that made him, in Edward Clodd’s words, “ so acute, 
competent, and incorruptible a judge”; it was also the 
secret of his success as a translator. And, curiously enough, 
it shows itself in every item in Mr. Ganz’s rather mixed 
medley, lending a biographical, as well as a literary, interest 
to what is otherwise not quite so important a collection as 
the editor is inclined to claim, when he prophesies ** warm 
approval” and ‘extraordinary appeal” for the fruits of 
his industry and care. 

The contents of the book are certainly sufficiently diverse. 
They include the reprint of a volume of verses and transla- 
tions, published by Galignani of Paris, when FitzGerald was 
only twenty, of which no more than three copies are known 
to exist ; a transcript, in FitzGerald’s own phrases, of Little 
Nell’s wanderings from The Old Curiosity Shop, in language 
designed for children ; an essay on Percival Stockdale, who 
printed a voluminous and not unamusing autobiography 
in 1809, relating the incidents of a life of varied adventure 
as soldier, sailor, journalist and parson, who rubbed shoulders 
with Johnson and Garrick, Gibbon and Goldsmith: and a 
dictionary of Sea Words and Sea Phrases, some of which 
appeared in the East Anglian Notes and Queries in 1869. 
To these “* Omarian ” documents Mr. Ganz has prefixed an 
anthology of references in FitzGerald’s Letters to his experi- 
ences as a yachtsman, and particularly to his partnership 
with young Fletcher, the Lowestoft fisherman, whom he 
financed in the ownership of a lugger. Fletcher, or ** Posh” 
as he was generally called, was rather a worry to “ Old 
Fitz” in the course of their relationship, being a great 
favourite in the tap-room, and apt to drink himself. silly 


2 


overnight. But FitzGerald declared that he had a ™ royal 
nature,” and **‘ Posh’? was convinced that the pair of them 


“might have gone on as friends, but others were to blame.” 
He survived to the age of seventy-five, to die in the work- 
house. Mr. W. A. Dutt records that in his old age * Posh” 
protested that FitzGerald had “ spoilt’? him, but adds that 
if Posh” had been a different sort of man, his benefactor’s 
help and interest would have made him. 

This befriending of the irreconcilable is characteristic of 
the man, but even more so is the wit with which he would 
turn a dictionary reference into a glowing little fragment of 
human interest and import. A glossary of Sea Words does 
hot promise a very fruitful ground for the cultivation cf 
personality, but FitzGerald could not keep himself out of 
his workshop, and whatever he interpreted he illumined. 
So, in tracing the wanderings of Little Nell and her grand- 
father, he will follow the Dickens itinerary, and give place 
to the queer characters whom they met by the way, but 


every here and there his own intimate love of nature comes 
shyly into play, to “* paint the wayside flower, and light the 
evening star.” This “ transcript” is a pretty bit of work, 
which even the modern sophisticated child could hardly hear 
without enjoyment. But perhaps the most valuable of all 
Mr. Ganz’s rescues from oblivion is the forgotten volume of 
Verses and Translations, FitzGerald’s first publication in his 
twentieth year; for here, better than anywhere else, it is 
possible to judge how closely his literary talent was dependent 
upon the background of another congenial spirit to draw out 
its subtler qualities. Both in form and substance the 
** original ”’ verses are close to the common type of intelligent 
adolescence, imitative and rather raw; but directly the 
workman has his material found for him, his confidence 
strengthens, and the gifts of the born translator issue in 
action, interpretative and illuminating. So here once more 
the child is father to the man, and the polished achievement 
of his Rubaiyat is foreshadowed in the rough fragments of 


his Moliére and Delavigne. Arruur Wavcu. 


Seventeenth-Century Verse 


Aspects of Seventeenth-Century Verse. Selected and Prefaced 
by Peter Quennell. (Cape. 6s.) 

First the anthologies, and then the anthologies of anthologies. 
Mr. Quennell freely admits his debt to Mr. Norman Ault 
and Mr. William Kerr, and those who already possess their 
anthologies, with that of Professor Grierson, will find a great 
deal that is familiar in Mr. Quennell’s. Mr. Quennell’s purpose 
is to appeal to the ordinary reader of poetry who may find 
these earlier anthologies too voluminous, and he claims with 
justice that he has included * no single poem that does not 
possess genuine poetic quality.” His arrangement is not satis- 
factory. In order to deal with each aspect in turn in a prefatory 
essay, he divides his anthology into three parts: Lyrical, 
Metaphysical and Devotional. Inside each section the poets 
are arranged in alphabetical order, a jumble of periods, 
so that Cotton is immediately preceded by Cleveland, and 
Rowley by Rochester. The first vague section, Lyrical, 
contains 112 of the 162 poems in the book ; the Metaphysical, 
which is surely the most important aspect of seventeenth- 
century verse, is only allowed 23 poems, of which seven are 
familiar examples from Donne. 

But there is a purpose behind this lack of proportion. 
Mr. Quennell wants to prove that the century is more 
“literary ” than the Elizabethan : 

“A sort of quietism . .. became the rule. Significant of this 

mood in seventeenth-century literature is the large number of 
garden-poems it produced. After a bitter taste of civil and mental 
strife, poets—Marvell and Cowley and many more—wrote lovingly 
of the ripened nectarines upon the wall, bursting plums jewelled 
with their own sweetness and huge cherries clustered thick among 
the leaves.” 
It is misleading to speak of the seventeenth century as a single 
period, to put Rochester next to Rowley who died before he 
was born, but it helps to keep throughout the anthology an 
unbroken atmosphere of literary artifice. It stamps the 
anthology with the personality of the editor, it lends it artistic 
unity, and perhaps it does not matter very much that * the 
ordinary reader of poetry ” will close it with a very false and 
simplified idea. 

How cunningly Mr. Quennell has gone about his work, how 
carefully he has selected his poems, not for their representative 
but for their quietist and literary aspects. With Cotton, for 
example, represented in the Lyrical and not in the Metaphysical 
section, he has only to print ** Celia, my fairest Celia, fell,” 
and his work is nearly done ; he adds the * Night Quatrains ” 
(following the cut version of Mr. William Kerr so that the poem 
loses its originality and becomes a Shakespearean echo), 
and the delightful ** Resolution in Four Sonnets.” The Cotton 
of ** The Litany ” is not represented : 

‘** From a Ruler that’s a curse, 
And a Government that’s worse ; 
From a Prince that rules by awe, 
Whose tyrannie will’s his Law ; 
From an armed Council board, 
And a sceptre that’s a sword, 
Libera nos &c.” 


—for this Cotton was neither “ literary’ nor quietist. From 
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his love-poetry Mr. Quennell chooses the. very artificial 
* Celia ” and not the passionate, metaphysical ** Valediction ”’ : 
‘“* Farewell thou pretty brittle piece 
Of fine-cut crystal, which once was 
Of all my fortune, and my bliss 
The only glass.” 

Rochester might have been hard to absorb into Mr. 
Quennell’s ranks, but he passes muster sandwiched between 
Randolph and Rowley, He is dismissed by Mr. Quennell 
in the sentence, ‘“‘ Rochester, a neurotic Don Juan who 
produced one or two beautiful songs, oddly personal in spite 
of their conventional dress, bade his vituperative ‘ Farewell’ 
in 1680.” But the “ Farewell” is probably not by Rochester, 
and it is only for the purposes of Mr. Quennell’s thesis that he 
can be regarded mainly as a song-writer. ‘* The Maim’d De- 
bauchee ” and ‘“ Upon Nothing” would have shattered the 
unity of Mr. Quennell’s anthology with their imagery taken 
not from the garden or the study, but from the wars and 
politics of the moment so that General Monk lent “ turncoat 
Time ”’ an image and an adjective. 

It would be surprising to read any criticism by Mr. Quennell 
which did not make one share at moments the freshness 
of his perception, and his treatment of Dryden’s lyrics is 
admirable. 

“ Dryden's songs are lyric verse en robe de parade. They are tho 
antithesis of their Elizabethan counterparts, differing from them 
in quality and in effect as operatic airs from snatches of folk-tunes. 
They are none the less supremely and movingly musical; great 
flexibility of rhythm is accompanied by a certain air of sumptuous 
stiffness; their texture’ sometimes recalls a brocaded fabric, 
heavily ornamented and yet supple to the touch.” 

It is the more unfortunate that so perceptive a critic should 
cut ** The Secular Masque,” so that its meaning is obscured 
and the rhythm of its scene broken. The reason can hardly 


have been one of space. Granam GREENE 


. 
Cross-Gartering 

The Table of Truth. By Hugh Kingsmill. 3s. 6d.) 
Tue art of the parodist is the malicious one of bringing the 
time and the place and the wrong loved one all together. If by 
any chance he does lead our Malvolios thinking nobly of the 
soul, to the right lady, they will be notably gross-gartered. But 
in the main it is the possible but improbable subject which 
prospers: Browning on Bredon, Lytton Strachey on Jacob. 
Infelicity is the test. 

By this test Mr. Hugh Kingsmill is an excellent wit if an 
unequal parodist. He is quite right to cross-garter Mr. Wells 
writing “‘ in broad outline ” for “ the plain man ” on Miscege- 
nation; he is quite wrong, I think, to give us Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse on the betting imbroglio that followed the Girls’ 
Egg and Spoon Race in the village sports. Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse is such a sublime dealer in caricature that it is 
fatal to give him any subject which by a stretch of the imagi- 
nation he might have taken for himself. It is a tribute to 
Mr. Kingsmill’s imitative faculty but not to his parody that 
Mr. Wodehouse might very well have written this ‘* Sequel to 
the Purity of the Turf.” The wrong subject is clearly called 
for: Mr. Wodehouse going & la Recherche du Temps Perdu, 
rewriting King’s Regulations or even ‘“ doing ”’ Surtees. The 
difficulty in dealing with humorists is that they are of all 
writers most strongly entitled to their mannerisms. 

Mr. Lytton Strachey calls for subtler treatment and while 
I do not think that Mr. Kingsmill has extracted the polite 
horror and naughtiness from this writer’s style, he has written 
a delicious account of the discovery of interested motives in 
the conduct of Joseph towards his brethren. Here are the 
feline Strachey claws and the malign purr : 

“Was it truth, then, which Joseph found at the bottom of the 
well? Well, perhaps hardly that. Truth is not a commodity 
which a politician—even in his most embryonic stage—would be 
likely to recognise, if he happened to stumble on it. No, it was 
not Truth which Joseph found: it was something else ; something 
less recondite, something much more useful: it was Tact.” 


(Jarrolds, 


Frank Harris discovering that the secret of Carroll's “* namby 
pamby ” humour lies in Carroll’s impotence, is a good bit of 
exhibitionism. The loud voice and the emphatic manner are, 
of course, easiest to parody. Hence also the space given to 
Carlyle’s views on certain modern writers. Shaw is unparo- 
died but he is done proud by Carlyle : 

* Sharpest-eyed of Spinsters I would call Shaw, with tongue to 


like many another name, is a puzzle. 





ee 


match. What of confusion or omission is -by Spinster eye 
ceivable in the right ordering of things, this will Shaw perceive ,.) 
proclaim in shrillest tones, very melodious to spinsters earg then ~ 
to mine not absolutely pleasant-sounding, I must confess,” a 
A visit to Oscar Wilde beyond the Styx produces some Neat 
dismissals. Shaw and Wells are pleasantly disposed of. But 
the best piece of Oscar Wilde’s devastation jis at the expense of 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton. It is good Wilde too : 

“I uttered paradoxes as though they were platitudes, , ,, 
Chesterton uttered platitudes as though they were paradoxes and 
persuaded men that in order to be original it was only necessary ¢, 
be obvious. . .. He praised beer with defiance for its taste, as 
though it were customary to adore it for its colour, and defended 
respectability with his back to an invisible wall, and seemed to 
be encircled by outraged Mohammedans when he pleaded for 
monogamy... .” 

Doctor Johnson on modern writers is less entertaining and 
the William Gerhardi trying to get his travelling expenses out 
of Caesar is thin. A malicious exposure of the late Lord 
Birkenhead has its points ; but the mechanised truth-telling 
voice of another sketch is below Mr. Kingsmill’s best form, 
But. as his best is so amusing, one merely complains that his 
appearance as a parodist orthodox or heterodox is not more 
frequent. I wonder why, since he gave us Carlyle on Lawrence 
that he did not also give us Lawrence on Carlyle ? He would 
surely have Mr. Desmond McCarthy’s blessing. 

V. S. Prircuerr 


Northamptonshire Place-Names 


The Place-Names of Northamptonshire. By J. E. 
A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton. English Place-Name Society; 
Vol. X. (Cambridge University Press. 18s.) 

THe volumes of the English Place-name Society become more 
and more fascinating as its survey proceeds. The editor; 
bring linguistic science, historical records and local know. 
ledge to bear on a subject that had too long been left to the 
ingenious ignoramus,.and they achieve remarkable results. 
Northampton, the eighth county to be dealt with, is peculiarly 
interesting. History tells us that part of the county, lying 
east of Watling Street, belonged to the Danelaw in the ninth 
century. The place-names confirm this statement with 
singular precision. To the west of the old Roman road 
Seandinavian names are few, while to the east of it, and 
especially in the north-east, they are numerous. Moreover, 
in certain cases, the earlier Anglian forms can be compared 
with the later Scandinavian forms, showing that the invader; 
with whom Alfred made peace and whom his son conquered 
actually changed the place-names that they found. Ashby 
St. Leger, for example, was formally Ashton, Badby was in 
the tenth century either Baddanby or Baddanburh, Naseby 
was at first Hnaefe’s burh. The editors can say with 
confidence that the more archaic place-names point to 4 
considerable Anglian settlement in the Nene valley soon after 
the year 500. Oundle, which Bede knew as the site of a 
monastery in provincia Undalum, and Fotheringhay, Kettering 
and Daventry are among these very old homes of Anglian 
pioneers. Of the Romans before them there are a few traces, 
as at Castor and Towcester, while Floore may record the 
existence of a Roman tesselated pavement, such as has beet 
found in the next parish of Nether Heyford. The appendix 
of field names, specially collected with the help of the 
schools, is extremely interesting. 

One great merit of this survey is that, when the editors 
do not know the origin of a place-name, they say so. Ifa 
possible explanation does not suit the topography, they admit 
the difficulty. Crick, for instance, seems to mean ~ hill,” 
but the nearest prominent hill is half a mile away. Oundle, 
But most names yield 
their meaning when the earliest historical forms are marshalled 
and analysed. A considerable proportion of cases  inclué 
personal names, as in Daventry, ‘“ Dafa’s tree,” or Bozeat, 
** Bosa’s Gate,” or Fineshade, “ Finn’s head”; or the! 
preserve Anglo-Saxon descriptive terms, such , as Stanion. 
“stone buildings,” Newbottle, ‘ new building ”—like Nev 
castle, and many other ‘“ new ” places, it dates at least from 
the eleventh century—or Raunds, “ at the borders ” to tl 
east of the county. The hundred names and_ the place 
where the men of the hundred met are carefully studie! 
Thus in Nassaborough Hundred, coincident with the Soke ¢ 
Peterborough, the traditional meeting-place was at I aangdyk 
Bush in Ufford, where the Roman road called King Str" 
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is intersected by the ridge-way from Peterborough. Finedon, 
spelt Tingden ” in Domesday, preserves the memory of the 
went” or valley where the Anglo-Danish “thing” or 
flk-meet assembled. It is a little disappointing not to be 
told why Hinton in the Hedges is so called ; it was ‘‘ Hynton 
in the Edge ” in a document of 1549, but it is not on an edge 
nor is it surrounded with more hedges than any other neigh- 
jouring Village. But the editors do not profess to have 
wlved all the difficulties of place-names. What they do most 
,imirably is to give all the ascertainable facts. 


Eton to Mukden 


By F. A. Sutton. 7s. 6d.) 


“[ toveD adventure for its own sake,” admits “General” 
sutton, having transported us rapidly from Eton to Paraguay 
and from Paraguay to Mexico. Then came the War, offering 
“an adventure, and a cause that suited me.” In Gallipoli 
he lost his right hand and earned his soubriquet while 
returning grenades to the Turkish lines, the length of a 
cicket-pitch away. A Turk nearly finished him with a 
bayonet in that shell-hole : 


One-Arm Sutton. (Heinemann. 


“He drove at my stomach. I got it in the leg by turning the 
pont down. . I got him down; then he had me by the 
throat. I had already bitten off my Turk’s ear, without 
disturbing him at all, and now with my last strength I stuck the 
knife into his throat. He roared. I could smell his hot breath, 
reeking, suffocating. His blood spilled over me. I had him. 
Slowly—f will never forget how slowly—he relaxed. His fingers 
fell away from my windpipe, one by one. He jerked his head up 
and down to escape the insinuating blade, striking it deeper and 
deeper. Then very quietly, with a certain dignity and leisure, 
he rolled off me, and lay on his back in the sand.” 

(Half a page later he spoils the effect of this casual, unforced 
narrative by adding the extra, the inartistic touch: ‘ His ear 
tasted acrid and bitter. I spat it out.”’) 

It was after the War, during which;-in spite of his infirmity, 
he continued to enjoy roving commissions, that Sutton found 
the setting for his most characteristic exploits. He took < 
gold dredge to the northern tributaries of the Amur River, 
in Siberia. His 2,000-mile journey, with three or four 
hundred tons of machinery and much merchandise, from 
Vladivostok into the heart of desolation was often trying, 
never more so than when bandits boarded his boats and 
left him with little save the memory of indignities. However, 
he reached Blagovyeshchensk on the eve of Kolchak’s 
downfall, when the fortunes of Reds and Whites seesawed 
all over Siberia. 

He settled down to a fantastic life, for the conduct of which 
he fortified himself by substituting an iron hook for his 
artificial hand. The town was finally seized by the Reds ; 
business and mining operations went forward precariously in 
acommunity paralysed by corrupt and bungling commissars. 
It was so cold that 
“fresh horse-droppings lay on the frozen road for a few moments, 
then leapt eight or ten feet into the air, exploding like giant 
fire-crackers. Owing to the intense cold, the outside of 
the droppings froze instantly, and the gas on the inside expanded. 
Hence, the detonation and the bounce.” 


Bluff, combined with a reputation (unique in those parts) 
for honesty, brought in a profit to an enterprise so adaptable 
that it turned from nails to gold, from gold to pigs’ bristles, 
and from pigs’ bristles to the organization of a navy whose 
effective strength was one six-inch gun. But by 1921 the 
commissars’ cheques were no longer being honoured by the 
Chinese banks, and Sutton left for Shanghai. 

On the 500-mile journey across the frozen Manchurian 
plain to the railway his driver got lost, petrol ran out, and 
they reached Tsitsihar in a cart. In Shanghai the gold 
from Siberia was not happily invested, and Sutton gave 
his attention to armaments. Wu-Pei-Fu, in Hankow, 
turned down his offer of Stokes guns, but further up the 
Yangtze, installed in the mint-cum-arsenal at Chungking, 
Sutton became an important pawn in the military polities 
f Szechwan ; so important that, with 200 of his own well- 
trained guards, he found himself withstanding a siege by 
15,000 men. The opposing general attempted foul play at 
a parley ; Sutton shot him dead in his own headquarters and 
escaped down the Yangtze under a hail of bullets. We 
leave hin on the threshold of a five years’ association, as 


Chief of Staff and Direetor of Munitions, with Chan-Tso-Lin, 
the war lord of Manchuria, 

The book is written with humour and an instinctive sense 
of style, and is. entirely free from self-consciousness. The 
author chronicles his hairbreadth ’scapes in matter-of-fact 
tones, and his gift for under-statement enhances their 
dramatic quality. The result is a fascinating record of a Tife 
of most outlandish action. PETER FLEMING. 


The Religion of Schoolboys 


Public School Religion. Edited by Arnold Lunn. 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

In this book, which consists of nine essays, Mr. Lunn leads 
off with one so full of dogmatic and audacious statements 
that one can only believe he is deliberately provocative. As 
one reads it, one sees that he is blaming Harrow less for not 
teaching religion than for not teaching theology, and less 
for not teaching theology than for not teaching his own 
particular brand of that very comprehensive science. School- 
masters ought to tell their boys that Darwinism is an exploded 
myth, and that High Anglicanism is the only truth; the 
poor creatures should cram their pupils with Paley’s Evidences, 
and should be ever on the look-out lest a boy be straying from 
the faith. 

The other essayists, most of them distinguished head- 
masters, answer Mr. Lunn with perfect courtesy. They 
know quite well that Biblical knowledge, though immensely 
important, is not religion, and they remind us of the old 
and true saying that religion is caught, not taught. But, 
taking Mr. Lunn on his own ground, they show conclusively 
that his charges are in the main baseless. There is, in many 
schools, despite the pressure of other subjects, real and sound 
Biblical teaching. A boy who spends the usual four years 
at school will have a very fair acquaintance with Scripture, 
and—more important—he will have learnt to read it in the 
right way. As to real religion, the Headmaster of West- 
minster hits the point: ‘* What Mr. Lunn mistakes for an 
anti-Christian atmosphere seems rather to be the more truly 
Christian impatience of a mediaeval churchmanship. The 
schools,” he adds, emphatically, ** teach Christianity as the 
loving devotion to the living Christ.” And, as another essay, 
the work of a practical schoolmaster, says plainly, ‘“ Boys 
appear to me to be ready always to listen.” 

It would seem to be clear, from these papers, that most 
masters are honestly anxious, while teaching the essentials 
of Christianity, not to force their own special isms on their 
pupils : and it is not likely that the public will blame them 
for this caution. Mr. Lunn censures his masters for letting 
him go up to Oxford an “ agnostic.” He is now a believer. 
Had they made him a believer, he would probably be now an 
agnostic, and he ought to be grateful to them. 

There is one school, here described by Mr. Christopher 


(Faber and 
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Hollis, where the system advocated by Mr. Lunn is thoroughly 
carried out. At Stonyhurst the one art that seems to be 
cultivated is ‘“‘ to make boys Papists, and to keep them so.” 
The account given by Mr. Hollis is most clear and attractive, 
and leaves one with the feeling that a church so certain of its 
own). truth ought not to need to take such precautions to 
prevent people from leaving it. 

Many different points of view ar¢ presented in this stimu- 
lating book. One is absent. We have no article from a boy 
now at school. E. E. KEueEtt. 


Gangsters in Sicily 


The Last Struggle with the Mafia. 


nam. 10s. 6d.) 


By Prefect Mori. (Put- 


SENATOR CESARE Mort, the exterminator of the famous secret 
society known as the Mafia, is a philosopher as well as a realist. 
He tackled the problem of public safety in Sicily both in its 
practical aspect—how to round up the criminals effectively — 
and in its relation to public opinion. To quell crime by a 
strong police force is not enough: the ultimate sanctions for 
Jaw and order must be broad-based upon the people's will 
and conscience: hysterical attempts at repression are fol- 
lowed by equally sentimental reprieves and lead only to spells 
of violence on both sides. Mori cultivated public opinion 
from the beginning of his administration, and had to contend 
with two negative elements in his public : the traditionalists 
who thought that the air of Sicily favoured the growth of 
secret societies, and the sentimentalists, a more dangerous 
crew, who were inclined to be kind to the criminals at the 
expense of their victims. He based his reforms on the axiom 
that it is of first and paramount importance that the forces of 
the State should inspire confidence and gain the good will 
of all classes. In this he was so successful that after his men 
had been operating for some time, the people took a pride in 
coming forward to give evidence, whereas previously it had 
been impossible to secure the conviction of the more notorious 
gangsters. But interesting as are Signor Mori's methods, the 
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implications in his book are even more important. He states 
that in his opinion the old electoral system in Italy (which was 
abolished by Fascism in favour of occupational representation) 
gave wide openings to “ graft ” and intimidation, and that the 
Mafia would still be flourishing, as are the gunmen of the 
United States and the brigands of the Balkans, if the supreme 
authority rested with a geographically elected Parliament 
instead of a popular dictatorship. Into this we can reag 
what morals we choose. This book is one which sociologist 
and plain citizen alike can read with benefit, applying jt, 
conclusions to their own problems. 
F. Yreats-Browy, 


Immortal Curiosity 


Immortals at First Hand. By Cecil Harmsworth. (Harmsworth, 
12s. 6d.) 


SHEER, idle curiosity—the kind that watches the neighbours’ 


i comings and goings, not the thirst for useful knowledge— 


proves its own worth by providing Mr. Harmsworth with a 
number of illuminating sidelights on his pet immortals. He 
has got together in his volume the quintessence of gossip ; 
Horace Walpole on his friends and enemies, Leigh Hunt on 
his, Pope and Swift on each other, Lord Chesterfield on 
himself, and, since the discussed, not the discussers, are his 
prey, a host of less famous gossipers, talking about some 
seventy assorted Great Britons whom he has included simply 
because, (a) he likes them (or doesn’t like them), and (b) 
because someone has said something good about them. 

The result is to give an almost prismatic effect to the 
characters talked about. Goldsmith is not only “a_ very 
great man,” but “ an inspired idiot ” (it goes almost without 
saying that the phrase is Walpole’s). Everybody in the book 
appears, not so much in a new light as in several lights at 
once, as good, bad, indifferent, or ** singularly commonplace” 
according to the facet that caught the beholder’s eye. And, 
since it is not a very serious book, the singularly commonplace 
wins the day. Immortals at First Hand is too sketchy for 
the tyro, and too sketchy, again, for the specialist. It is, 
as its compiler modestly suggests, a book to fall asleep over: 
and, for that high purpose, what more agreeable than a little 
relevant malice ? 

And so, the worse the better. As in all good gossip, the 
fit remarks pale before the acid or picturesque. It is less 
interesting to know that Newton was great than to learn that 
he could not keep accounts: to hail Tennyson as “a fit 
person to be Poet Laureate ” than to hear him called droll 
and wayward. It is somehow encouraging to read of Nelson's 
silly, vain, unsuspecting conversation with Wellington at the 
Colonial Office. These immortals, on the whole, muster 4 
creditable amount of human weaknesses, from snub noses to 
bad table manners: and fortunately there always seems to 
have been what Sheridan called ‘* some damned good-natured 
friend or another ” to see that nothing was forgotten. Turner 
sits aboard the Margate steamer eating shrimps out of a 
huge red handkerchief. The Duke of Queensberry gazes 
wickedly from his balcony in Piccadilly : Lord Curzon out of 
pique forsakes the grand staircase : Mrs. Siddons tragically 
stabs her potatoes: Horace Walpole crosses the room on 
tiptoe, “as if afraid of a wet floor” : and Macaulay proves 
his contention that any fool could say his Archbishops of 
Canterbury backwards. Looked at from these unconven- 
tional angles, lives of great men remind us of nothing % 
much as that they were only life-sized after all. 

Mr. Harmsworth’s own contributions hark oddly back to 
the Theophrastan ‘“ character” as individualized by seven 
teenth-century historians: his “ Lord Balfour” and “ Lord 
Curzon” particularly. They make picturesque reading, and 
suggest that the form has been too long neglected. Others 
remain unwritten, because, as he very rightly says, “ to be 
truthful, one must sometimes be unkind.” This is a! 
obligation hardly to be overlooked, in the interests of future 
generations, by anyone whose friends show the slightest 
intimations of immortality. Without it, very few o 


Mr. Harmsworth’s livelier excerpts would have been there 
for him to quote, and he would be reduced to collecting obituary 
notices. 
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The Street of the Sandalmakers. 
Dickson. 7s. 6d.) : 

Largo. By Peter Nicolaevitch Krassnoff. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 

Tropical Waters. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Second Son. By Dominique Dunois. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


By Nis Petersen. (Lovat 


NOVELS that have not been stretched out or squeezed down 
to the conventional three hundred-odd pages sometimes excite 
a hope that their size has been determined by artistic necessity. 
The Street of the Sandalmakers and Largo each occupy nearly 
five hundred pages, and will please those numerous readers 
who like plenty of reading matter for their money, as well 
as what may be called pageantry; Tropical Waters and 
The Second Son are on the concise side, but are none the 
worse for that. Each of these four books endeavours to 
offer a thoughtful picture or criticism or elucidation of 
some form of life, and each is written with uncommon 
ability. 

The Street of the Sandalmakers is the work of a Danish super- 
tramp, and is said to have been printed already in nine 
different languages. The author, it seems, conceived a sudden 
obsession with Roman history, got up all the authorities with 
such diligence that he made himself ill, and then produced 
this copious tale of Rome under Marcus Aurelius. The 
writing is fluent, the local colour is laid on in shovelfuls, and 
no doubt the details. are correct. The publishers claim that 
the book is ‘‘ more alive than The Last Days of Pompeii and 
nearer to the heart of man than Quo Vadis.” Even if this be 
true, novels of this kind are at best a synthetic product, and 
it. is difficult while reading to forget for a moment that we are 
in the hands of an ingenious author. It is all rather like a 
fancy dress ball, where the best costumes undoubtedly deserve 
a prize. 

General Krassnoff has the advantage of being concerned 
with a less remote period in history, though St. Petersburg in 
the years just before the War seems very far away and long 
ago. The place and time afford a rich field for a writer able 
to speak from first-hand experience, and General Krassnoff 
plunges us into the everyday life of a society that we now 
know to have been doomed. Tolstoi was not long dead and 
his influence was active ; rich people were just beginning to 
play bridge and dance the tango; and there was a current 
saying that “God is too high up, and the Czar is too far 
away.” 

The plot centres upon the notorious Beylis case—the 
supposed ritual murder by Jews of a small boy at Kiev. 
An autopsy is performed by Tropareiff, a Home Office patho- 
logist, who, besides being a dissecter of corpses, brings a 
scientific intelligence to bear upon the morbid anatomy of 
Russian society. As a very well-constructed story begins to 
unfold itself, a variety of characters emerges, and each seems 
to typify some separate element of the gradually approaching 
catastrophe. . Tropareff’s: pleasure-loving wife Valentina is 
repelled by him and prefers the company of gay young 
cavalry officers. One of these, Rantzeff, simple and unso- 
phisticated, clearly has the sympathy of his creator. An 
* officer and a gentleman,” he lives for God and the Czar and 
the glory of his regiment, adores horses and riding, and his 
duty is his pleasure. Another, Bagreneff, brings about his 
own ruin by becoming involved with revolutionaries, and as 
far as his country is concerned, wants to “ give the falling 
man a kick.” Although these two characters are faithfully 
presented, the contrast between them is so marked as to arouse 
a suspicion that counter-revolutionary propaganda stalks 
between the lines. As one reads on, the conviction that 
for General Krasnoff virtue must necessarily be ancien 
régime becomes fixed in one’s mind, and the pleasure that 
ean be taken in his story, his inventiveness, and _ his 
descriptive passages is dampened. When at last, after 
a violent outburst of anti-Semitism on the part of Tropareff, 
we are referred to a footnote which declares that ‘* these 
words are but too true” we are left lamenting that poli- 
tical rancour should have mingled with the ink of a 
gifted story-teller, 


Fiction 


By Winiiam PLoMeEn, 


/is duly born. 


——————=. 


Tropical Waters has an appropriate smoothness and lam, 
bency. It reads as if its author had made a tour of South 
America and had enjoyed the experience so much that he felt 
he must write a novel round it, rather than as if the actual 
story was the fruit of some inner compulsion. The flavour 
is dry, the manner fastidious, the sequence of events 
little forced, while the characters are a little too cool to 
be true. 

The story is told in the first person by one of two English. 
men who find themselves on a liner bound from Tilbury 
to Buenos Aires, and the voyage, with its pleasures and ani- 
mosities, is very neatly described. The narrator is a middle: 
aged scientist ; the other is a viscount of 83 who travels in 
wallpapers. The heroine, their fellow-passenger, is a blonde 
called Marlene Irrigoyen, who combines the attractiveness of 
a film-star with virtue. ‘ I carry in me,” she declares, the 
whole moral energy that my parents never used.” Marlene 
is travelling to her husband, who is good-looking, terribly 
melancholy, “‘ evil and inhuman.” He “had fought in 5 
dozen odd wars and revolutions and shot men dead out of 
dislike for their manners. He played the guitar so that every 
bone in your body melted, and he didn’t care whether he 
lived or not.” Describing himself, he says, “I can only 
enjoy pleasures that you moral ones forbid yourselves. That 
alone wakes me, when there is something you would call 
wicked in the situation.” Marlene believes that this bogey 
will suddenly need her, and intends to find and_ reclaim 
him. The two Englishmen, having become her friends, go 
with her, in case the suave, cold and deathlike spouse 
proves unamiable. He does prove unamiable, and exciting 
adventures ensue. Mr. Fraser writes with accomplishment 
and by no means without subtlety, though with something 
of the over-smooth effect of a man who dances just a little 
too well. 

On the very first page of The Second Son we are invited to 
view a most singular. thoroughfare, ** an erratic road which 
tore in from the country leaping like a little girl, wound 
between two hill-sides . . . waddled through the meadows 
and shot straight and swift at a tiny church perched on the 
top of a hill.’ Not having read the book in the original 
French, we do not know whether author or translator is re 
sponsible for making the topography of 'Touraine so dynamic. 
The translation is marked—-some would say marred—by a 
few Americanisms, but otherwise seems free from this early 
eccentricity. ‘* As the door of the farm-house slowly opened,” 
runs the first sentence in the book, “a white-faced young 
woman appeared on the door-sill.””. This seems to promise a 
depressing tale of rural life. The promise is fulfilled. The 
white-faced and somewhat spineless young woman, Maria 
Berthault, has a terrible mother-in-law who almost com- 
pletely ruins the lives of every member of her family, including 
herself. So intense is the old woman’s love of her property 
and the power it gives her, that she determines to keep it 
intact, and forbids the appearance of a second grandchild. 
Maria, however, is already pregnant. Her visit to Big Alice, 
the local abortionist, is made too late, and her second son 
The child dies young, its elder brother is 
killed in the War, the father takes to drink, Maria sinks 
into apathy. But towards the end of the book Maria and 
her husband make a sharp recovery, uproot themselves 
from their native soul, and even produce a duplicate of the 
second son, complete with radiant golden curls and forget: 
me-not eyes. 

Madame Dominique Dunois, formerly a Femina Vie 
Heureuse prize-winner, reaches a high level of competence, 
and there are some beautiful descriptions of the second 
son and the care bestowed on him by a crippled woman. 
Later in the book, unfortunately, when the child re 
appears as a ghost at his own funeral or comes to hold 
reproachful colloquy with his father, he is likely t 
alienate some of the sympathy which the reader felt fot 
him when he was an infant gazing at a bee or suckled by 
a goat. 
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Surtees 


By FREDERICK WATSON, Author of “ Hunting 
Pie,” “ In the Pink,” etc. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 









of Mankind 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, of whose previous book, 

“The Story of Mankind,” the “ Spectator’ said: 

“We strongly advise everybody, young and old, by 
iy fair means or foul, to get hold of it without delay.”’ 














THE TIMES 


“Mr. Watson has done admirable justice to his 
theme. Here the reader will find no revelations, 
no psychoanalysis, no gossip, but a portrait of 
that typical figure of a past order, done with the 
understanding of a kindred spirit.’’ 













“The author’s object was not to supply detailed 
facts that can be found in any text-book or encyclo- 
pedia, but by means of text and illustration to 
give a correct impression of the relation of man to 
the planet on which he lives. [The book] cannot 
have a wider or more polyglot circulation than it 
deserves.”-—CLIFFORD SHARP (News-Chronicle). 
















THE FIELD 
“Belongs to the best type of biography.” 

































THE SUNDAY TIMES (R. MCNAIR SCOTT) 


“ Surtees has had long to wait for the first critical 
RUUGY: Ws ceo: ‘3 It has been worth his while to wait 
for Mr. Watson. The wide knowledge, ... . the 
economy and balanced judgment displayed by 
Mr. Watson, give to his book an interest and 
authority beyond the narrow limits of biography.” 


“* Most ingenious and brilliantly drawn illustrations. 
The book simply teems with ideas.’’—Dr. J 
BULLOCH (Daily Dispatch). 


“You are to be congratulated on a magnificent a 
volume at a price that ought to attract a very large 

number of buyers.”—J. G. Witson (of Messrs. 

Bumpus). 
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2nd Large Impression Printing. 






THE OBSERVER 
“His invaluable book.”’ 









9} x 6hin. 150 Pictures in Black and White. 
22 Four-colour Illustrations. 506 Pages. 12/6 net. 















R. ELLIS ROBERTS IN B B.C. TALK 


“ An admirable book. Mr. Watson is critical as 
well as enthusiastic.’’ 













The Jacket opens out into a Large Coloured Map 
of the World. 















Prospectus free from Harrap (Publicity Dept. SP.), 
39 Parker Street, London, W.C.2 
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All the new books published this 







A remarkable group of stories by the author of 
** The Age of Innocence.” 


HUMAN NATURE 

EDITH WHARTON 
Urbane, mature and deeply moving, these tales reveal 
both the remarkable insight into human nature and the 
perfect craftsmanship which have placed Mrs. Wharton 
in the front rank of fiction writers. 7s. 6d. 


THE BIG CAGE CLYDE BEATTY 

and EDWARD ANTHONY 
One of the greatest animal trainers tells of his experi- 
ences with lions and tigers and disposes of many fallacies 
regarding these wild animals. Illustrated with sixty 
photographs. 15s. 


QUEBEC, MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA _ T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH 


“Not a guide book, but a friendly and charming adviser. 
Fully Illustrated. 15s. 


HEAT AND ITS WORKINGS 

MORTON MOTT-SMITH 
A simple, concise and authoritative book discussing the 
physical properties of heat and its marvellous use as 


power. (World of Science Series.) Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
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Spring—in fact, any book in which 






you may be interested, wherever re- 





viewed, advertised, or catalogued— 
can be procured through any of the 
1250 Bookshops or Railway Station 
Bookstalls of W. H. Smith & Son. 








EXPRESS: BOOK SERVICE 





Should any book you wish to pur- 





chase be temporarily out of stock at 
a branch of W. H. Smith & Son, 
there is an Express Book Service by 









which it can be procured for you by 





return and without extra charge. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians : Stationers 


1250 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, W.C. 2 












NOTE.—To those interested, we will send on request, 
regularly and free of charge, our Book Service 
containing information as to books and authors. 








D. APPLETON & CO., 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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» Current Literature. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S SHIPPING 
INDUSTRY 
By C. Ernest Fayle 

Mr. C. Ernest Fayle, who is known for his elaborate account 
of our shipping difliculties in the War, has written a useful 
Short History of the World’s Shipping Industry (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.), illustrated from prints in the Macpherson 
collection. He is concerned with the shipping trade rather 
than with ships, and he traces its development through the 
ages with a full sense of its international importance. Marine 
insurance was invented by the Italian merchants and ship- 
owners and adopted by the Hanse towns, which for centuries 
dominated the trade of Northern Europe by virtue of their 
control of the Baltic herring fishery. When the herring left 
the Baltic for the North Sea, the Dutch took the lead in the 
shipping trade ; they now had outward cargoes of salt herring 
to carry to Western Europe and the Baltic, and could therefore 
quote lower rates for the homeward voyages, Seventeenth- 
century Holland owned nearly half Europe’s shipping and 
knew how to finance it. In the eighteenth century England 
overtook and passed Holland, partly no doubt, by the help of 
the Navigation Acts, but mainly because of her greater 
resources and her larger colonies. Later still America became 
a formidable rival with her clipper ships and her fast Atlantic 
packets, but, when the steamer supplanted the sailing ship, 
America dropped out of the running, since she could not build 
steamers so cheaply as we could. Mr. Fayle takes a serious 
view of the post-War position, now that more countries than 
ever are giving artificial encouragement to their merchant 
fleets by subsidies and restrictions on foreign competitors. 
Every merchant ship that is really superfluous tends, as he 
says, to bring down the freight rates for all ships. He sees 
no remedy save in international agreement to raise the 
standards of seaworthiness and of the sailors’ pay and working 
conditions to the British level, but, as he says, the post-War 
conventions already drafted and signed have yet to be applied. 


THE EXPLORATION OF WESTERN AMERICA, 
1800-1850 
By E. W. Gilbert 

Modern American historians emphasize the influence of the 
frontier life on the American temperament. For generations 
adventurous Americans could go west and make a living in 
“new districts, and their descendants still display some of the 
‘old restlessness and indifference to law. That the pioneers 
had almost unlimited opportunities is well shown by Mr. EK. W. 
Gilbert’s Exploration of Western America, 1800—1850 (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 12s. 6d.)—the first serious attempt, 
from the geographer’s standpoint, to show how half the 
continent, from the Mississippi to the Pacific, was opened up. 
When Napoleon sold ‘* Louisiana” to the United States in 
1803 for about £3,000,000, most of this large region which we 
now call the Middle West was a blank on the map, and of 
Spanish California to the west of it only the coast was known, 
President Jefferson sent Lewis and Clark in 1804 to explore 
what he supposed to be “the direct water-communication 
from sea to sea,” up the Missouri and down the Oregon— 
instructions which show that the President had no idea of the 
size of the Rockies, which the explorers took four months to 
cross. ‘Fur-traders financed by Astor later found their way 
over, the Central Rockies, while Pike; after whom ‘Pike’s 
Peak is named, was the first of many explorers of the southern 
ranges who opened the Santa Fé trail and the route onward to 
California. Mr. Gilbert’s chapters on the topography, 
climate, vegetation and faima, and on the native Indians, are 
eoncise and clear, and he gives a long and most illuminating 
series of maps and diagrams. By 1850 the main features of 
the region were well understood, but the work of settlement 

hhas been slow and the frontier spirit is hardly extinct. 


APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 
By Robert Byron ot 

Mr. Robert Byron will almost certainly achieve the primary 
Object of his Appreciation of Architecture (Wishart, 5s.), 
namely, to rouse his readers to an interest in architecture. 
Mr. Byron does not aim at laying down absolute principles 
for architecture, but merely at suggesting criteria which 
will help the’ layman to approach and judge such of its 
works as surround him all his life. His distinction between 
static and mobile methods of design seems to have a more 
absolute validity than he pretends to admit, but in any 
case its primary function is to make a ’bus drive through 
London more amusing for those who absorb the theory. 
They can apply the distinction to all the buildings they 
pass and the process of applying such a distinction is a 
considerable step towards a real understanding of archi- 
tecture, for it means at least that the spectator will look 
at buildings more carefully than before. The most melancholy 


thing is that, as Mr. Byron points out, he will be forced to 
the conclusion that is general London ‘is not composed 
On the other hand, this method 


of architecture at all.” 





SSS 


will bring pleasure to those who apply it by enablin 

isolate and really to enjoy the few ys Sate A of pence to 
tecture in London and, above all, it will make them cons¢i 
that the buildings around them should be architeetyrs 
This book, therefore, can be faithfully described by the 
much abused epithet, stimulating. 


THE BRONT«S ti 

By Irene Cooper Willis 
In The Brontés (Quckworth, 2s.) Miss, Willis has written , 
very matter-of-fact little book. Her unemotional handling of 
the tragic material of these lives, with its studied avoidance of 
romantic gloom, has the effect of a miniature in which each 
figure stands out distinctly in hard, clear light. Her book can 
be recommended to those who want to have the “ facts» 

about the Brontés in a convenient and compact form, B 
there is such a thing as being too sensible in dealing with 
creative natures ; and to that extent Miss Willis’s book loses 
in insight what it gains in precision. Whether the Brontés 
would have been “ happier” had they mixed with cheerfyl 
company and lead more normal lives is really beside the 


point, for a normal and healthy condition is not productive of 


such works as Wuthering Heights and Jane Eyre. Certainly 
Miss Willis might have shown a little more imagination in 
dealing with her subject and even then come far short of 
* poeticising ”’ it. As it is there is nothing in her book that 
shows any appreciation of the essential greatness of either 
Emily or Charlotte Bronté. But within these limits it is q 
vivid and well-planned piece of work. 


CHAPTERS ON THE ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY Op 
: MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND ‘ 
By Professor Tout 

The late Professor Tout’s pioneer work, modestly entitled 
Chapters on the Administrative History of Mediaeval England, 
revealed for the first time the inner working of the adminis. 
tration in the thirteenth and fourteenth century and made 
clear the importance of the little-known departments of the 
Wardrobe and the Chamber. Its five volumes, containing an 
immense mass of facts taken from the national records, are 
now made more manageable by the truly remarkable index 
which, with lists of officials, fills a sixth volume (Manchester 
University Press, 40s.). Miss Mabel H. Mills, who has 
compiled this index, deserves warm commendation on her 
skill and patience. It seems to contain a reference to every- 
thing that the student could possibly want to find, and its 
arrangement is most scholarly. Professor Tout’s work has 
given a new importance to the study of our mediaeval history, 
and thrown light especially on the baffling obscurities of the 
reigns of Edward IL and Richard II. 


THE FUTURE OF INFANTRY 
By Captain Liddell Hart 

The nation that has the courage to reorganize its Army 
on the lines laid down by Captain ‘Liddell Hart, in The Future 
of Infantry (Faber, 2s. 6d.) need fear no invader and at the 
same time will ‘save millions in its Army Vstimates. Captain 
Liddell Hart’s plea for a highly trained and _ thoroughly 
mechanized infantry is solidly based on the experiences of the 
Jate War and reinforced by examples from earlier campaigns. 
He would get rid of all the old ritual of parade drill and mass 
formation. that is so obviously stupid and encourage officers 
and men alike to use their intelligence. Against the machine- 
gun the traditional tactics amount to enforced suicide; 
** there is more to be learnt from Boy Scout methods than 
from the Crimea.’ Captain Liddell Hart’s book is very short 
but every word of it tells. And though it is addressed to the 
most conservative of all professions, it should have some 
effect within the next century or two, or sooner if the harassed 
taxpayer demands a cheaper and much more efficient Army. 


APRIL REVIEWS 

The Quarterly opens with some amusing reminiscences of 
“School and College Sixty Years Since,’ by Lord Ene. 
At Balliol he fell foul of Dr. Jowett because of a “rag” 
in which he had taken part, and the Master pointedly refused 
to wish him success in the All Souls Fellowship examination. 
Lord Ernle retorted silently by winning the fellowship, 
and the Master afterwards forgave him. Sir Harrison 
Moore writes somewhat despondently of ** The Constitution 
in Crisis”; it may be observed that his examples from 
recent Australian practice are scarcely typical of the Empr 
as a whole. Mr. Robert Courtneidge, a manager of lon 
experience, is gravely concerned for ‘‘ The Future of the 
Theatre,” and declares that the working costs must somehow 
be lowered and that actors must not divide their.time betwee! 
the stage and the film studio. ‘* Those who control the funds 
collected and bequeathed for a National Theatre might! 
be well advised to help worthy efforts in the theatre now 
a plea often repeated but never successful because the 
money is too securely tied up. Mr. R. P. P. Rowe, the 
old Oxford Blue, has an excellent article on ‘* The Conflict 
of Styles in Rowing ” ; he reviews the recent correspondent 
in The Times and concludes that the old and new styles m3 
perhaps be reconciled if oarsmen can be taught to use thet 
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= WALKING w tHE} 

————— LAKE DISTRICT | 
by H. H. SYMONDS = & 
Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


PROF. G. M. TREVELYAN says: § 


» 
* He knows the hills in the right Ke 
way, and has most inicresting ideas 
about them.” 











“ON FOOT” books. Illustrated, Ss. each? 


HIGHLANDS .- E. A. BAKER oO 
PEAK  - _— - PATRICK MONKHOUSE & 
YORKSHIRE - DONALD BoyYD x 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 


? 
What shall I Read 


Have you difficulty in selecting from the 
mass of new books published which you 
wish to read and which to buy? If 
so, please send for HEFFER’S 
BOOK ADVISER (gratis, 
issued monthly). 


W. HEFFER & SONS Lib. 
BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


(the Bookshop known all over the World) 


ON FOOT IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 
sy ERNEST A. BAKER 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW MAY 3/6 


CONTENTS: ‘ 
By LORD MESTON, K.C.S.1. 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
By HARRISON BROWN 





THE WHITE PAPER 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN COMMAND 
HITLER’S AGE OF HEROISM 
THE FREEDOM OF THE AIR By Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT 
SIDELIGHTS ON FINLAND By Major E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 
THE FLYING START OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 

By the Ven. ARCHDEACON HUNKIN, D.D. 
BOY AND GIRL LABOUR SINCE THE WAR By N. ADLER 
INDEPENDENT IRAQ By RICHARD COKE 
A NEW FRANCE By B. S. TOWNROE 
THE PROBLEM OF JOHANNES BRAHMS By Dr. M. JOUBERT 
NORFOLK HEATHS AND NORFOLK PLOVER By E. W. HENDY 


THE REBIRTH OF THE MARRANOS: A ROM — SURVIVAL 

CECIL ROTH 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS ¢ By auonen GLASGOW 
Germany and the Versailles Frontiers. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
———= Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4 ————_ 











PSYCHOLOGY & 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By RAYMOND B. CATTELL, B.sc., 
15/- 

A well-documented source of information on man- 

kind and destiny from the standpoint of a scientist, 

showing that the solution of our problems lies in the 

advancement of the science of mind. 


INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
THE CHILD 


view of the findings of Individual Psychology 
Published in two parts at 2/6 each. 
ber ss Doris Rayner and 


Miilda Weber and W. 


PH.D. 


A birds-eye 
in relation to the child. 
Part IL: By Dr. Leonhard Seif, 


Agn es Zila 
Part II.: By Drs. 


Hutton, 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 


Bernard: Street, W.C.1 
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Another Thrilling and Exciting book by a 
MATT MARSHALL. 2 


TRAMP ROYAL ON THE TOBY. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Tt is a great book, this saga of the open road, 
brimming over with life A column were all too 
little space to do justice to the delights of this book. 
Make it your own with all speed, for you will read 
and re-read it, moved by its profound sincerity.’ 
—Morning Post. 


TO BE HAPPY. 

By EILLEEN WALKER, 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a first novel by the gifted author of “ My 
Deeds and Misdeeds,” who now lays aside the 
pseudonym of “A Naval Wife.” “To Be Happy” 
introduces us to an attractive young couple embarked 
on their first year of married life. 
The story is told with lightness and charm, and with 
a convincing fidelity to life. The reader puts down 
the book with the feeling of having made a real 
acquaintance with an unusually attractive group of 
people. 


THE LITTLE DOCTOR 
e 
By FRANK G. LAYTON. 
Author of “ The Old Doctor.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This novel displays a character and a scene not often 
made the subject of fiction—the life of a Panel doctor 
in the poorest district of an English manuiacturing 
town. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF MOIRA O’NEILL. 
SONGS OF THE GLENS OF ANTRIM. 


Crown Svo. 5s, net, 


Moira O’Neill’s two books of poems, “‘ Songs of the Glens of 
Antrim” and “‘ More Songs of the Glens of Antrim,” have 
enjoyed wide popularity for many years, and have won. their 
author a distinguished plz ace among modern Irish poets. This 
collected edition of the ‘* Songs,’? in a convenient form and 
at a popular price, will be welcomed by all lovers of poetry 
and of Teetenel 


In One Volume. 





Have you read 
THE OUTCASTS OF CANADA ? 


WHY SETTLEMENTS FAIL. A TRUE RECORD OF 
‘BULL’ AND BALE-WIRE. 
By EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Only a few pages of this book require to be read 
before it is realised that here is something unusually 
good.”—Aberdeen Press and Journal, 


“Racily written, in a manner which convinces the 
reader that it is a true and quite unvarnished record, it is 
a book which should interest everyone who is in any way 
concerned with Canadian affairs, whether as a guide to her 
destinies or as an intending settler.’ ’— Canada. 











THE Best Reading is to be found in 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


MAY. 
What is War? 
By the Hon. Sir John W. Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 
The Airship Venture. By Nevil Shute. 
Mary, Mary, quite Contrary. By Weston Martyr. 
A Jesting Shylock. By Rob :rt H. Hill. 
The Mongoose and the Cobra. 
By Lieut.-Colonel RH. Elliot. 
Good Company. By Walter ce la Mare. 
The Death Ride. 
By Lieut.-Colonel F. 
African Scraps. A Post-Prandial 
Monologue. 
Maga’s Log. Hie et ubique. 
1. A Regrettable Incident. Py Rolias. 
Il. Gaudy Coat. By Lunar Bow. 
Ill. Smoke Under Fire. By G. W. Allard. 


E. Whitton, C.M.G. 


Avuncular 
By Bombardier. 


S_@_8_8_8_8_ 


can have 
for 30s. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by post monthly 
yearly, or 15s, for six months. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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Is Yours a 
32% Income? 











up To 15% GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE BY LEADING 
ANNUITY COMPANY 


If your private income has been, or is to be, 
reduced, consider the advantages of an Annuity. 
Instead of 34 per cent. you could receive up to 
15 per cent., according to your age. This greatly 
increased income would be guaranteed to you for 
life, however long you live. All your plans for 
the future could be made with that in mind. 


The Sun Life of Canada is the leading Annuity Company. 
It specialises in Annuities, and its contracts meet the most 
widely divergent needs. You, for instance, can take the 
benefits of a larger income, guaranteed for life, and yet 
take care of the future of your dependents. This is a new 
phase of Annuity business, another example of Sun Life 
of Canada leadership. 


Retired men, widows and others who have suffered 
serious reduction in income are finding the best solution 
to their difficulties in Sun Life of Canada Annuities. 
There‘ are now over 12,000 Sun Life of Canada 
annuitants in the British Isles. Here are some examples : 


INCOME MORE 
THAN DOUBLED 


Mr. F., age 54, a retired builder, whose income had fallen to 
£350, now enjoys a guaranteed yearly income for life of £749. 
INCOME NEARLY 

TREBLED 

Mr. B., age 63, a retired solicitor, with income reduced to £245, 
obtained a. Sun Life of Canada Annuity of £651. (£162 15s. to 
be paid into his Bank by the Company every quarter as long as 
he lives.) 

£408 INSTEAD OF £175. 

Guaranteed for two lives 

Mr. S. (age 67) and his wife (age 69) will receive £204 every 
half-year as long as cither of them lives. This is more than 
double their former income, and it is absolutely guaranteed. 
RETIRED DOCTOR’S 

INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT 

A Doctor in the Midlands, age 59, NEARLY DOUBLES HIS 
INCOME (£429 instead of £245), and this larger income is 
guaranteed: for his life. At his death his daughter will reccive 
£3,000. This is also guaranteed. 


If your Private Income is not now sufficient for your needs, or if 


you have had anxiety about your investments, send this Form or 
a Letter. You incur no obligation. 


FILL IN AND POST TO-DAY 
FOR FULL DETAILS 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 


D Bie ths hs Soo viheos ccsnene invested (or to invest) and shall 
be glad to know what income this sum would provide, 
and what amount would remain for my dependents. 


PUPAE. ve sah sp ccckcssacavecobs aa senasecaeveencscesciesbesdeei wes capeoeeees 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
ADDRESS 


OPPO OOOO eee meee eee eee EOE EOE Eee EE POSSE EH EE eEEeseeensentuceseseees 


eee eee eee CSE See Eee eee ee ee ns 


EXACT DATE OF BIRTH 


Spectator, 28/4/33. 
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slides properly by a well-timed combination of body-sy 

: a se IN ng 
and leg-thrust. Mr. John Gore, in Thomas  Creeye 
Reconsidered,” gives an interesting account of the Whi 
politician and diarist of a century ago who was popular wit! 
men on both sides and was a friend of Wellington, Mr. 
Gore perhaps takes unxecessary trouble in showing that 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s account of Creevey was a Spiteful 
travesty ; that was Mr. Strachey’s way. 

Africa, the organ of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, has a valuable article by yp 
Mayhew on “ Education in British India and Africa,” eom. 
paring the policies and methods pursued by our authorities 
in the two areas. Mr. Mayhew, who has had Indian e 
rience, thinks that our educational policy in our African pos. 
sessions has so far been more happily inspired because it has 
laid more stress on the need for benefiting the African com. 
munity as a whole than on the desirability of training indj. 
viduals for political or economic tasks. ‘Thus in Africa we 
have concentrated on the elementary schools, with good 
results, and left higher education to be developed at a later 
stage. 

In the Mercure de France M. Marcel Ollivier gravely dis. 
cusses ** Karl Marx as Poet.” In his student days Marx, like 
other young German liberals, wrote verse of a romantic type, 
after the manner of Platen and Heine, and the manuscript 
copy of hitherto unknown pieces by him, dated 1887, has 
recently been found in Germany by a Communist student, 
As rendered into French, the Marxian verse seems common: 
place and entirely devoid of the revolutionary temper. If he 
had been encouraged in his desire to devote himself to poetry, 
Europe might have been saved a good deal of trouble. ~ 

It is widely believed that at the Dissolution of the Monas. 
teries in 1536-9 the monks were cast adrift on the world, 
This was not so, as Mr. G. Baskerville shows for the Norwich 
diocese in the English Historical Review. Many monks and 
friars received livings, and all the men apparently had pen 
sions which were still being paid in 1555. 

The Slavonic Review has two notable articles on the Russian 
situation. Sir Bernard Pares discusses ** The New Crisis in 
Russia ” caused by the revival of serfdom and the failure of 
the food supply ; incidentally he observes that tourists who 
know no Russian should not pose as authorities on Russian 
affairs, though for those who can read Russian the Soviet 
Press abounds in information. Madame Ixuskova asks, “ Is 
Russian Communism taking root?” and declares that the 
young people are wearied of propaganda and convinced that 
Communism has failed, though they do not know as yet how 
to replace it. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Budget 


Ir will be easier in the course of the next few days to 
record the City’s carefully considered Judgement of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s second Budget, but writing on the morning 
after the event I am able to say that there is considerable 
relief in business and financial circles that the Chancellor 
has produced a balanced Budget. Much pressure was 
brought to bear on him by economists and_ certain 
journalists to produce a favourable psychological effect 
by reducing the Income Tax substantially, even at the 
cost of an unbalanced Budget. This advice, however, 
has been rejected, and in the course of his defence of the 
procedure adopted Mr. Chamberlain contended that 
quite apart from the undesirability of defying sound prin- 
ciples by producing an unbalanced Budget, even the 
psychological effect of a reduction in the Income Tax 
would have been lost if the accounts had shown a sub 
stantial Deficit instead of a Surplus. 
Tne New Estimates. 

On the basis of existing taxation, the Chancellor 
budgeted for a total net decrease in the Revenue for the 
new year of £31,862,000, of which over £21,000,000 was 
in Income and Surtax, thus giving a pretty plain indi- 
cation that taxation under those heads has reached a 
point where ill-effects are being produced upon the 
Revenue itself. Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain in the course 
of his speech stated that as a result of the general 
depression the Returns of last year showed that no 
fewer than 12,000 individuals, who, in the previous 
year had been liable for surtax, had now fallen below the 
surtax level. In Excise the Chancellor also budgeted 
for a decline on the existing basis of taxation of over 


(Continued on page 624.) 
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VISIT CANADA 
FOR A NOVEE HOLIDAY 


ESCORTED OR INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


THREE WEEKS ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 

from £62 return, covering ST. LAWRENCE 

RIVER, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
TORONTO, NIAGARA FALLS, &c. 





Outstanding Events this Summer : 
CHICAGO CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION— 


fast service from Montreal by ‘“ The 
International Limited” —opens June Ist. 


REGINA WORLD’S GRAIN EXHIBITION— 
June 24th-Aug. 5th. 


TORONTO EXHIBITION—Aug. 25th-Sept. 9th. 


JASPER GOLF WEEK, CANADIAN ROCKIES— 
starts Sept. 4th. 


Return from New York if desired. 





Apply for Tours Booklet “P” and all particulars:— 


(ANADIAN NATIONAL 


17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


and at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
GLASGOW, ete., or Local Agents. 



































g BREAK NEW GROUND THIS YEAR 
A 16-days’ escorted tour to 


DALMATIA 


The Adriatic Riviera 
including visits to Venice, Dubrovnik and Milan, for only 


29 GUINEAS | 


Send for fully-illustrated booklet (S) giving detailed particulars of j 
Escorted and other Tours in this wonderland of wild scenery and 
luxurious hotels. Regular departures. 


THE YUGOSLAV TRAVEL BUREAU, 
| 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. Whitehall 2094. 











The Guide to 
Guide You 
to the 


ON SALE 








Redesigned for 1933, 


Contents: 
1,000 Pages. 700 Resorts fully described. 
300 Photogravure Illustrations. 


| 8,000 Addresses of Hotels, Boarding Houses, 


Apartments, etc., 
in 


DEVON ‘NORTH WALES 
CORNWALL SOUTH WALES 
SOMERSET CAMBRIAN COAST 
DORSET ISLE OF MAN 
THAMES, SEVERN & WYE VALLEYS, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, ete. 


INVALUABLE TO 
HOLIDAY -MAKERS 
OF ALL CLASSES. 





; Ideal Holiday! | 


EVERYWHERE. 


| 
| 


























STRATHPEFFER SPA 


THE RICHEST SULPHUR SPRINGS 


IN EUROPE 


For the treatment of all kinds of Rheumatism, 
Skin Diseases, and High Blood Pressure. 


SEASON OPENS MAY 15tn. 


All information from the Manageress, 
_The F ump Room, 




















| Consult 
“THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” 


and the Specialists in 


OCEAN CRUISES 


| for truly economical tours to all parts of the world—more healthful, more 
} bei dling, more informative and less costly than most holidays at the 
| ome seaside. 


13 DAYS TO TANGIER AND GIBRALTAR 
| for only £12:10:0 

Cmises to MADEIRA, GRAND CANARY, PALESTINE, —s* 

—1 000 MILES UP THE AMAZON—NORWAY, &c., 

| Serd to-day for our new 1933 Cruise Programme (S), just = pied - 
| gives full « emnice a book of realisable adventure. Ask also for illustrated 

booklet of Hickies Holiday Tours. 

HICKIE BORMAN GRANT & CO. 

25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 


| 


L 
Whitehall 2094. 


| 




















lene 


PER T M.S REE 
SscoTLiAND 


a . SIRE. 
THE WORLD'S UNRIVALLED 
ACE ORUnN ED 


Full particulars from Resident Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- 
shire, Scotland; or Central Bureau, Midland Grand Hotel, London, 


N.W.1. The Hotel is under the Direction of Arthur Towle, 
Controller, LMS Hote! Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 


Express ery s from € ton Station a 2 «principal 
Provincial Towns rved by the LMS 


Under the same management: Widcoube Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 
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Finance—Public atid Private 
(Continued from page 622.) 


£7,000,000. On the whole the estimates of new Revenue 
appear to have been made on the cautious side, and it 
may be hoped that they may be pleasingly falsified. 
On the other hand, I am not at all sure that as regards 
Expenditure Mr. Chamberlain was not over-optimistic 
in his estimated further reduction in the Consolidated 
Fund services even when allowance is made for the 
savings effected through the conversion of the 5 per 
cent. War Loan. 

Income Tax Proposat. 
‘By imposing certain new duties on heavy road 
vehicles and by extending the application of the Income 
Tax in some measure to Co-operative Societies, the 
Chancellor obtained a provisional Surplus of a little 
over £17,000,000. A remodelling of the Beer Duty, 
however, cost him an Estimated loss for the current 


vear of about £14,000,000, leaving*a prospective Surplus | 


too small to give relief to the income taxpayer. By 
the appropriation, however, of £10,000,000 which had 
accumulated in the Depreciation Fund for the old 5 per 
cent. War Loan, Mr. Chamberlain was able to give some 
relief to the actual burden of the income taxpayer by 
reverting to the old system whereby the tax will in 
future once again be payable in two equal instalments 
instead of as at present three-fourths in January and the 
remaining one-fourth in July. This will mean a cost 
to the Exchequer of about £12,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year, leaving the Chancellor with a final Estimated 
Surplus of £1,291,000. There will be general regret 
that the whole of the Sinking Fund has had to be aban- 
doned, but on the other hand, the reduction in the Stamp 
Duty on the capital of new companies from 20s. to 10s, 
per cent. should tend to stimulate the promotion of new 
enterprises. Moreover, the material increase of Duties 
on the heavier classes of motor vehicles will meet with 
approval from the many who have experienced incon- 
venience through the present congested condition of the 
road traflic, while as the Chancellor clearly recognized, 
the increased Duties were on the grounds of equity in 
the matter of road and rail competition, very much 
overdue. 

' Not the least important item in the Budget, however, 
and one to which I hope to make fuller reference next 
weck was Mr. Chamberlain’s intimation that the resources 
of what is known as the Exchange Equalization Account 
were likely to be increased. At present those resources 
have been fixed by Parliament at £175,000,000, but it 
is thought there may be a substantial addition. The 
operations of this Exchange Equalization account are 
concerned with efforts to stabilize as far as possible the 
sterling exchange, and the matter is one of supreme 
importance to the financial and commercial interests of 
the country. Artucr W. Krippy, 


Financial Notes 
Tur Unitep STatres Forsake Gop. 

Tue stock markets during the past week have been more or 
less unsettled by the wholly unexpected action by President 
Roosevelt in abandoning the gold standard. All kinds of 
reports have beea circulated as to the reason for this sudden 
action by the new President, but dealing with them in 
negative fashion it is quite clear that scarcity of gold was not 
ithe main reason. In the autumn of 1931, when Great Britain 
abandoned gold, there was no question at all that we were 
‘literally driven off the gold standard by stern necessity. This 
was patent first of all by reason of the run which was made 
upon our gold reserves by foreign countries, but if further 
Gefinite proof had been required of our desire to keep on gold 
if it had been anyhow possible that proof was abundantly 
furnished by the fact that at a cost of many millions of 
pounds we raised frane and dollar credits in France and the 
United States respectively to enable us, if possible, to stem 
the adverse movements in the exchanges. In other words, 
abandonment of the gold standard here was a matter of 
necessity and not of choice. 


* * * * 
Locat INFLUENCES RESPONSIBLE. 


In the case of the United States, however, be the reasons 
what they may, it was obviously a question of policy. At the 


—— st 


first blush, there was a tendency in the -City to regard 
action of President Roosevelt as constituting something like 
an attack upon this and other countries with depreciated 
exchanges, the idea being that by reason of such depreciation 
American trade was beginning to. suffer, and consequently 
President Roosevelt was determined to improve his strategical 
position both from the standpoint of trade and also from that 
concerned with the approaching Economic Conference, If this 
report had correctly described the position, President Rooge. 
velt’s action at the moment when the British Premier wag 
actually approaching the shores of America on a friendly visit 
to discuss future plans would, of course, have been open ty 
serious criticism. There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that President Roosevelt was actuated by any unfriendly aims 
against this or any other country. It was rather a case of 
local forces driving him on. It is quite clear, for example 
that Congress had made up its mind for, inflation and that 
there was even some risk of bimetallic measures being passed 
in hurried fashion, and it was probably to frustrate such 
devices that President Roosevelt acted promptly. 


* * * %* 

EFrrects OF INFLATION. 

I cannot help thinking, however, that another motive may 
have prompted the President’s action. On the face of it fora 
country to go off gold with a holding of very little short of 
£900,000,000 is to court the charge of wilful default. Inas. 
much, however, as Congress and possibly the Administration 
at Washington also had come to a definite decision in favour of 
a policy of inflation, President Roosevelt had to consider 
the possible effect of that policy upon the American exchange, 
Those who were antagonistic to it and were apprehensive of 
the effect of inflation might easily have begun trans. 
ferring the resources to other countries by purchases of foreign 
currencies. This in its turn would have led to gold movements 
and while, as I have said, the store of the metal was ample to 
meet all possible demands, it is probable that President 
Roosevelt calculated that the sight of gold withdrawals in the 
present psychology of the American people might easily bring 
about a fresh run on the banks and precipitate a second 
banking crisis. For unquestionably the situation in the 
United States is a thoroughly unsatisfactory one. 


* * * * 
QUESTION OF RATIOs. 

But while acquitting President Roosevelt from any un- 
friendliness towards other nations in the course which he 
pursued, the fact remains that the action taken may con- 
ceivably give to the United States a strategical advantage in 
any currency negotiations at the forthcoming: Economic 
Conference, while for the moment it most certainly has intro- 
duced still further confusion and complications into the 
foreign exchange position which was already sufficiently con- 
fused and complicated. The City feels that it is all very well 
for President Roosevelt to urge that an increase in the present 
chaos and an addition to the number of countries off the gold 
standard might actually accelerate agreement on the part of 
all the nations to return to gold, but he seems to have over- 
looked the fact that still greater difficulty may now be expe- 
rienced by every country in deciding such matters as the re- 
spective ratios of devaluation or, in other words, the different 
ratios to gold which may have to be adopted by the different 
countries. Until the outcome of the preliminary conferences 
at Washington has been more clearly revealed, it may be well, 
perhaps, to reserve further comment on this great problem of 
the future gold standards of the world and the ratios to be 
adopted by different countries. For the moment, therefore, 
it may be sufficient to emphasize the tremendous importance 
which attaches to this question of the stabilization of cur- 
rencies in the interests of world trade and of the additional 
importance which now attaches to the cancellation or drastic 
revision of War Debts in view of the present disequilibrium 
of the trade balances. 


* * * * 


Union Bank Or SCOTLAND. 

The report of the Union Bank of Scotland made up almost 
to date, that is to say to April Ist, shows a very satisfactory 
position. It must be remembered that the year under 
review experienced little of the benefit of the somewhat 
higher money rates of the early part of 1932, and therefore, 
the reduction of less than £10,000 in the profit is excellent. 
The amount brought in, however, was smaller, and_ this 
time—as, indeed, was the case last year—there is no alloca 
tion to the Reserve, while the amount placed to Contingencies 
is £50,000 against £100,000 a year ago. The dividend, 
however, is maintained at the former rate of 18° per cent. 
and there is an increase in the carry forward. There 1s 4 
small expansion in the Deposits, while a reduction in the 
Loans has resulted in an increase of nearly £3,700,000 1 
British Government securities which now stand at £11,555,00) 
The balance-sheet, in facet, is a very liquid one. 

(Continued on page 626.) 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Deputy-Chairman: 
Sir AUSTIN E. HARRIS, 
' K.B.E, 


Chairman: 
1. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 





Every description of 
British and Foreign 
Banking business 

transacted. 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
others in India and Burma 


Agents and Comengentet throughout the 
orl 











Chief General Managers: 
F. A. BEANE, G. F, ABELL 








Joint General Managers: 
W. G, JOHNS, D.S.O.. R.A. WILSON, S. PARKES, 
Ss. P. CHERRINGTON 


























YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ar ace Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund tei ict a tee ae Yen 119,750,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places. and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. | 

Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - -  £3,780,926 
posits - - - - - £55,898,683 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.€.2. | 
West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 

_ (Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 

246 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

Gencyal Manager: Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L.; LL.D, 

Associated Bank: WIELIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
































Stability of Income 


and 


Security of Capital 


for both the large and small investor 
are provided by a purchase of 


NATIONAL | 


FIXED TRUST 
CERTIFICATES 


The general rise in the price of gilt-edged and 
prior charge securities makes the search for an 
investment giving an adequate return combined 
with security and the possibility of capital 
appreciation an exceedingly difficult matter. 


National Fixed Trust Certificates, issued by 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. 
Ltd., provide the opportunity of participating 
in twenty-seven leading British undertakings, 
thus enabling small investors to spread their 
investments and obtain greater security of 
income and increased opportunities of capital 
appreciation. 


National Fixed Trust Certificates, which 
secure a proportionate interest in a fixed 
unit, are readily marketable. The buying and 
selling prices are quoted daily in the leading 
newspapers, based upon the Stock Exchange 
quotations of the securities composing the unit. 


Any sum from approximately £25 upwards 
can be invested, and will thus be spread over 
the following Twenty-seven First-Class 
British Companies: 























‘ (Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 


Banks 
Bank of England 


Insurance 
Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Electricity 

Yorkshire Electric Power Co, 

County of London Electric 
Supply Co. Ltd. 

North-Eastern Electric Supply 
Co. Ltd. 

Scottish Power Co, Ltd. 


Coal, Gas 

Imperial Continental Gas 
Association 

Gas Light & Coke Company 

Wm. Cory & Son Ltd. 

Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. 


Oil : 

Shell Transport & Trading 
Co. Ltd. 

London and Thames Haven 
Qil Wharves Ltd. 


Food, Catering, etc. 

. Lyons & Co. Ltd: 
nternational Tea Company’s 
Stores Ltd. 

United Dairies Ltd. 

Home & Colonial Stores Ltd. 

Stores 

ohn Barker & Co. Ltd. 

Marks & Spencer Ltd. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. Ltd. 

Tobacco 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (Great 
Britain & Ireland) Ltd. 


Miscellaneous : 

Associated Portland Cemen 
Manufacturers Ltd. 

Reckitt & Sons Ltd. 

Courtaulds Ltd. 

London County Freehold and 
Leasehold Properties Ltd. 

Schweppes Ltd. 

Wiggins, Teape & Co. (1919) 


Ltd. 
Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Ltd, ; 


TRUSTEE for the Certificate Holders : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 
Co., Ltd., Poultry, London, E.C. 2. 


A Brochure with full particulars can be obtained 

through any branch of the MIDLAND BANK, 

from your STOCKBROKER, or from _the 

NATIONAL FIXED INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Whitehall 4884, 


Telegrams: Natfit, Piccy, London, 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 624.) 
LonpDON ASSURANCE. 


At the Annual General Court of the London Assurance, 
which will be held on May 10th, the Governor will have 
a good statement to put before the stockholders. The 
new assurances in the Life Department for the year amounted 
to £2,075,000, and the net premium income increased by 
£57,797 to £683,373. In the previous year new assurances 
totalled £1,959,984, with a net premium income of £625,576. 
The interest earned last year was at the rate of £4 7s. 11d. 

r cent. net against £4 9s. per cent. a year ago. The Life 

und at the end of the year amounted to £7,123,372, being 
an increase of £446,616. In the Fire Department the 
premiums amounted to £2,549,176, and Claims to £1,456,032, 
whereas in the previous year the figures were £1,988,000 
and £1,083,000 respectively. After transferring £26,990 to 
Profit and Loss the Fire Fund amounts to £1,924,639. The 
dividend is at the same rate as a year ago, while the total 
assets, including the Life Fund, amounted to £15,753,498 as 
compared with £14,390,438 a year ago. 


* * * a 


Scotriso EQuITABLE. 


The Scottish Equitable Life Assurance Society, which has 
just completed its. quinquennium, has issued its annual and 
quinquennial reports. These show a total profit for the 
angie penance of £1,294,1384 as compared with £1,014,133 
or the previous quinquennium, and the Society is now 
raising its bonus rate to £2 per cent. per annum on sums 
assured and existing bonuses for policies on the Ordinary 
Participation plan. For the previous quinquennium the 
bonus rate was 38s. per cent. per annum. Even after 
increasing the fund a substantial margin of surplus is left 
and £250,000 is set aside to form a Reserve and £131,198 
is carried forward. As regards the balance-sheet, the directors 
state that the assets are worth substantially more than the 
values at which they stand. AWS 


Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 30th, 1932. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


THE ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
TOTAL ASSETS : £28,487,128 
THE seventy-second annual general meeting of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Limited, was held on Tuesday last at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. The Chairman (Mr. Alfred Skeggs, 
¥.C.1.1., the managing director), in the course of his speech, said : 
It is a remarkable tribute to the value of life insurance and the 
important place it occupies in the life of the nation that in times 

like the present it continues to show expansion. 

The General Revenue Account shows that the Income from all 
sources during the year 1932 amounted to £6,998,700. The total 
Claims (including Surrenders) for the year amounted to £2,548,262. 

The Ordinary Life Branch. It will be observed that the Premium 
Income for the year was £1,349,777, showing an increase of £48,892 
‘over the premium income for the previous year. The amount 

id in respect of Claims by death and maturity amounted to 
£394,686, whilst Surrenders accounted for £242,651. The number 
of new policies issued during the -year was 28,134, assuring the 
sum of £4,024,350 net. It has been decided to continue the Interim 
Bonus during the ensuing year at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. 

The Industrial Life Branch. In this branch, the Premium Income 
for the year amounted to £4,248,858, showing an increase of 
£74,682 over the previous year. 

In the Fire Branch the premiums during 1932 totalled £67,354, 
being .a slight decrease of £747, as compared with 1931. Con- 
sidering the almost universal decline experienced in Fire Incomes, 
these figures may, I think, be taken as not unsatisfactory. £26,942 
is reserved for Unexpired Risks, being 40 per cent. of the Premium 
Income, and £8,540 is transferred to the credit of the Profit and 
Loss Account, whilst the Additional Fire Reserve Fund remains 
at £40,000. 

With regard to the Accident and General Account, the Premiums 
amounted to £25,215, a figure which is slightly in excess of 1931. 
Claims absorbed £12,043, or 47.76 per cent. of the Premiums, and 
£995 has been transferred to the credit of the Profit and Loss 
Account. The sum carried forward is £25,396. 

With regard to the Profit and Loss Account, the balance brought 
in from 1931 amounted to £92,080. Interest, Dividends and 
Rents not carried to other Accounts amounted to £6,196 net. 
The amount transferred from the Fire Insurance Account was 
£8,540, and from the Accident and General Insurance Account 
£995. On the contra side, £2,000 is reserved for Income Tax, 
avd the balance of £105,811 is carried forward. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously carried. 





“The Spectator” Crossword No, 31 


By XANTHIPPE. 


{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and shouig 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winney 


will be published in aur next issue.] 
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ACROSS 5. Screen lady, who only needs 

. Painter’s implement. a little anger to becomes 

. Cut stone. blood-sucker. 

. “ Time's » if you spin it . Cling about a sane mixtun, 
gives its quotum once a 
minute ”’ (Gilbert). 

. Milky. 

- “The House will now divide: 

AiG oe = —** quite English. 

5. “ Like upon the fretful - Out-and-out. 
porpentine.” . A mixture of the laic, 

. Indo-European. . Girl’s name. 

. Add a letter to a French . Famous Flemish artist (with 
artist and it lets you in. @ van in front). 

. “And suicide is a . Another name for what 
offence,” remarked Ko-Ko. Scott called a “ fit nurse for 

. Attack. 

. This game is an old Spanish 
custom, 

. Wine. 

. A laughing barrier. 

. Old French Province. 

. The ocean has a fantastic 
end, 

. Japanese nobleman, 

. Sideways. 


. Neat confusion is liable to 
erupt. 

. It's Greek; but follow it 
up with a bet, and it’s 


a poetic child.” 

. “Oh, to be wafted away 
from this black Aceldama 
of sorrow, where the dust of 
an to-day .. .” said 
Bunthorne. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 30 


DOWN 

. Cricket club whose headgear 
became notorious during the 
Test Matches. 

2. Sing about wine ? Scandal- 

ous ! 

. Kind of crocodile, 

. Workman, 

. Drift. 

. Proverbially a hard worker. 

. Stirs up. i 

. Bladders, 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The Winner of Crossword No. 30 is Miss E. C. Paterson, 99 
George Square, Edinburgh, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
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APOLLINARIS AND PRESTA, 
LIMITED 


HOME TRADE MAINTAINED 








Tue thirty-sixth annual general meeting of Apollinaris and Presta, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, April 25th, at the Holborn Restau- 
rant, tho Chairman of the Company, Mr. Alfred R. Holland, 
iding. 
Pn proposing the adoption of the report and accounts for the 
ar ending December 3Ist, 1932, the chairman said the report 
would have come as a disappointment to shareholders, just as it 
was disappointing to the Board to have to submit it. He could 
tell them, however, at once that their home trade here in England 
had been quite satisfactory, but prosperity for their business was 
tly dependent on their export trade, and in this connexion 
O90 had been @ most unhappy year. Their business in the United 
States during 1932 had been very disappointing. Again, business 
in the Dutch East Indies, a profitable and steady market in normal 
; was practically at a standstill. Of Continental business 
the state of affairs was lamentable, and foreign countries seemed to 
be doing everything to render trade. impossible. The company 
eithor had to face prohibitive duties or impossible import regu- 
lations, and even where it was still possible to do a little business, 
exchange regulations prevented them from getting their money 
out of-the country. 

They hoped that the approaching World Economic Conference 
would hasten the return to a normal state of affairs, without 
which a permanent amelioration of their export trade was 
impossible. 

The Sales and Profits of Presta Table Waters had again increased, 
and further, all advertising expenditure on it had been written off 
the year’s revenue. New customers were continually being secured 
for the Presta brand, and the chairman referred to a beverage 
which had been a great success—Presta Sparkling Grape Fruit. 
In conclusion, the chairman said that he could see little sign of 
improvement in any of the company’s export markets. They had, 
however, overcome far more serious crises in the past and he had 
every confidence that as scon as better conditions set in their 
position would very rapidly improve. 

The managing director, Mr. F. J. Schilling, in seconding the 
motion, referred to the continued difficulties in the U.S.A., in spite 
of the efforts of the new President. They could not yet say what 
effect the abandonment of the gold standard by the U.S.A. would 
have on the company’s business. 





NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


POPULARITY OF THE SOCIETY’S CONTRACTS 


Tue 125th annual general meeting of the Norwich Union Life 
Insurance Society was held on Tuesday, April 25th, at Norwich. 

Mr. Michael Falcon (the President) said that the policy-holders 
would be gratified to note that the business showed improvement 
as compared with the previous year. 

The insurance in foree at the end of the year totalled £99,945,000. 
If they thought of the number of satisfied policy-holders included 
in this figure they would realize the benefits conferred on the com- 
munity by Life Insurance companies. This large sum constituted 
the basis of the average on which rested the favourable mortality so 
essential in contributing to the strength of the Society, a point often 
obscured by the major operation of the investment of the funds. 


Premium IncoME INCREASE. 

The total life premium income had increased by £109,000, at 
£3,601,000. This increase was to the extent of £90,000 due to the 
home business, and was a distinct indication of the popularity of 
the Society’s contracts, which were so drawn up as to provide the 
maximum cover for the premiums paid in the clearest language and 
the fewest possible words. The net yield was reduced from £4 19s. 
per cent. to £4 15s. 1ld. per cent. Claims by death were lighter in 
overseas policies by £51,000, and greater in the home business by 
£71,000, the total outgo in this respeet being £956,000. Claims by 
maturity amounted to £1,299,000, an increase of £149,000. The 
expense ratio of 13.80 per cent. compared with 14 per cent. last year, 
and this was the fifth year in succession that a reduced ratio had 
been reported. In the annuity account, the consideration money 
paid for annuity contracts issued in the United Kingdom increased 
£233,000—nearly ten times the increase for the previous year. The 
total funds of the Society now amounted to £36,608,000, an increase 
of some two millions in the year. Taking repayments into account, 
it was necessary to find a new home for upwards of £2,800,000. This 
sum had been spread over nearly every classification in the assets. 
On these investments the Society would obtain a gross yield of 
£5 8s. 3d. per cent. At December 31st, 1931, Stock Exchange 
securities were at their lowest, and it was thought prudent to write 
out over £1,000,000 sterling to cover the depreciation. When the 
present balance-sheet was drawn up it was found that considerably 
more than the whole of this depreciation had been recovered and 
was held in reserve. 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


£5,00 


If such provision be delayed until age 50 it 
costs £157 10s. a year. 


No shareholders 


at death can be provided 
by payment of £75 a year 
from age 30. 


“ twere well it were done quickly.” 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No commission 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


THE STORM AND STRESS OF EDMUND KEAN By A. E. Snodgrass 
THE MYSTERY OF LETTERMORE By Dr. K. Heanley 
MANOHURIA AS A GEOGRAPHICAL REGION By Prof. L. W. Lyde 
THE CAMELLIA: A SHORT STORY By C. Kendal 


THE SPANISH ADVENTURE OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
By Lt.Col. O. P. Hawkes 


By Vernon Rendall 
BY W. M. Letts 

By Ignatius Phayre 
By Robert Bell 

By J. M. Sothern, Jur. 





| 


WILD FLOWERS IN LITERATURE 

A HOT DAY: A SHORT STORY 

BERLIN’S ‘RAG-MART’ OF LITERATURE 
THE BORED MUSE: VERSE 

AN OUTPOST OF THE FOREIGN LEGION 
THE BROKEN SWORD: A SHORT STORY By O. E. Lawrence 
8T. PAUL’S SCHOOL FIFTY YEARS AGO By Laurie Magnus 
FROM THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR | 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 117 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 




















POLITICAL SPIES AND 
PROVOCATIVE AGENTS. 


A FEW CASES. 
Written and Published by F. W. CHANDLER. 


Price SIXPENCE. 23 Abbey Lane, 











be Be gps: eo aan Sheffield, 8. 








CONSULT 


LIBERTY’s 


FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, .REGENT STREET, LONDON, Wy1. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ae - eco ove oan ewe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aad om eco eco on ww. £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eve aaa uaa me +. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











BOWES, CAMBRIDGE 
NEW BOOKS IN ALL SUBJECTS 


May we send you lists? 
SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
We have special facilities for finding these. 

Please tell us your wants. 
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The depression 
in the shipping trade, 


so serious and so long continued, has caused and is 
causing a 


deep depression in the 
hearts of many sailors 








FUMIFUGIUM 


OR THE SMOAKE OF LONDON DISSIPATED 


by | 
JOHN EVELYN | 


























Memorial Seamen’s Rest ? 
workless sailors shelter, food, -clothing, 
has helped them to find a ship. 


sent to the Chairman: 


Donations shes uld be  : 
F its Sailors’ Home, 


.S.0., The 


Destitute Sailors’ 


President: 


seeking work eagerly, but with no success. 


Will you financially assist the good work at the Beresford 
For 106 years it has given 


Admiral H. L. P.. 
Dock Street, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE GEORGE, 


and, best of all, 


Heard, 
London, E. 1. 


Fund. 


K.G. 


THE NATION 








First Published in 1661 and now Reprinted with an 
Introduction by 


ROSE MACAULAY 


With original wood-cuts, including a Portrait of Evelyn, | 


44 pages. 





Paper covers, 6d. Cloth, 1/6. 
AL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY, 
King Street, Manchester, 2. 














SOUTH AME 


BY 


ROYAL 


AND 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
PORTUGAL @ 


pes PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION 
ERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR 

MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL 
GOREE, WATER STRE ET, 


| also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 


& ROY ML 


MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, 
MADEIRA 

For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
STREET, 
LIVERPOOI 

saitanciied 








RICA 


TR 
£20,000 


FOR gi aay, COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
IPMENT, NEW Str FRONTAGE, ET( 
SPAIN THE OL ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP "HAS | BEEN 
CONDEMNED ka THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 
UNFIT FOR FURTEER Me ty ICE. 
10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN re TO. THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCH, ANT SERVICKH, 


COMPANY, 
S.W. 1 
STR ah E.C. 3 


Southampton 











“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN © 


THE NEW “AR 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


IN THE WORLD 


“ARETHUSA” 
AINING SHIP 
STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


TRAINING SHIP 














Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Every EveninG at 8.30. Mats. 


MARIE NEY in THE L 


WESTMINSTER THEATRE. (Vi 
Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
ye & Saturpay at 2.30. 


KE, 
By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 





ictoria: 0283 & 0284.) 


BARRY JAC 
By Mc 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


Every Evening at 8.30. 





Gerrard 4517, 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30, 
KSON presents ONCE IN A LIFETIME, 
»9ss Hart and Grorce S. KaurMman. 


EDITH EVANS. 


































RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 






HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from THe 


Srecrator’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the foliowing have subscribed towards the nt of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize thems 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTILAY. 
BATH. aaa PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. peal LLE, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLI 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH “ity DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER ana SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—GR BAT — RN. 
BUTTERMERE (Li akeland).—VICTORIA. 
es 4 BOAR, 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 





CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAW — 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HY 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURN 


WORCES TERSHIRE 


E.—CAVEN DISH. 
—PARK GATES, 





Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS —QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD—MOORLAND's. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTHEL CASTLE, 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — Lé 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL ~ 4. ee ON HOUSE. 
—REGEN 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowden).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, ro 
-—IV ANHOE, Bloomsbury W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Hassell ’st., W.C. 1 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell 86. W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHES TER—BOW DON “HY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 


AKE 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN. 


GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION, 

PAR (Cornwall).—-ST. AUSTELL BAY, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADEL ee 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CAST 

SELBY (Yorks.). seit Gene © GH nits, 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 

SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST., 
SOUTHAMPTON. —HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, oe laaaaa 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE 
OR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND ~ aces z 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTE 





TORQUAY. 




















Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





SILVERFISH ** * 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


“DYMUTH” 


Trade Mark 


1 pests that prey on _ clothes, 
upholstery, books, etc. 
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RATES. 
qwo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITA LS occupying the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
rounts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 ; 
gud 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
TATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remittance to ensure insertion, not later than T'uesday-of 
each week. 








PERSONAL 





—_———_— 


NCESTORS traced, descent or kinship proved.— 
A R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 12 Stratford Place, W. 1. 








UTO-INTOXICATION.—Constipation. Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis & all Sto- 
nachic complaints.—Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s food, 
New Research Company, Dept. 3, Normandy, Guildford. 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
tefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





HOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each. Your 

choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 

any time. List, post free.—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 





0 you see pen-friends ? Write for particulars of an 
D interesting Club.—Box A553, The Spectator. 





YENTLEWOMAN, young, attractive Cotswold home, 

X. suddenly reduced circumstances, seeks another who 
in return for home and freedom from housekeeping duties 
would defray main expenses. Small car.—Box A551, 
The Spectator, 99, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 

Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 

THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
3s., post free in plalr wrapper. 





AS Your Income Fallen? Yet an Annuity Invest- 
ment can give you a guaranteed 6 to 10 per cent., 
according to age, on protected  capital.—-Write, 
KeonoMIsT, Box A552, The Spectator. 





\ EMORIAL TABLETS. Church Furniture, Stained 
1 Glass Windows. A New Booklet, illustrating de- 
signs Of real beauty, post free.—MAILE & Son, Lrp., 
Church Art Craftsmen, 367 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 


the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





] WALES.—Superb — scenery. 

Majestic Snowdon and its peaks, passes, lakes, 
valleys. Historic Castles. Gorgeous sea coasts, Bathing, 
boating, yachting, river and sea fishing, country and sea- 
side golf. 22 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Ample 
choice for all tastes. Described in booklet with 100 views 
from N. Wales United Resorts, Dept. 19, Bangor. Cheap 
Fares and Express Trains by L.M.S. 


a ree LAND OF 








0 RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
nost comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(uear Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions —GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HoME, 109 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495, 





\ JHY PAY TAX on your Child’s Education? You 

need not! Why suffer Income Tax Worries ?” 
You need not! The B.T.A. £2 2s. Complete Protection 
Service is praised and recommended by taxpayers every- 
Where. The B.T.A. does not charge the usual 10 per cent. 
a the INCLUSIVE cost is £2 yearly. Interviews 
not necessary.—Write for Reference List, British Tax- 
payers’ Association, Ltd., Trafalgar Square, London. A 
‘pecial AUDIT DEPARTMENT for one-man businesses 
and investigations. 


a 








“WERBA AMARGA’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 
BLADDER TROUBLE,GALL STONES 








US. 4s. 6d. 
packet (relief guar’t’d), Sole Importer: G. LLoyp, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Leicester. (London: Army & Navy Stores.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
‘A Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C. 1, 1867). Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subserip- 





HEALTH AND SUNSHINE 
ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 





eG: 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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ROMANCE 


ARANDOR 
LAS 


MAY 10 FOR 16 DAYS From 26 GNS. 
To Vigo, Gibraltar, Villefranche, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Palma, Tangier, Lisbon. 

MAY 27 For 13 Days From 21 GNS. 
To Lisbon, Casablanca, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, 
Madeira. 


JUNE 10 For 14 Days From 23 GNS. 
To San Sebastian, Cadiz, Casablanca, 
Madeira, Lisbon, La Rochelle-Pallice. 


TO NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS : 
July 1From20Gns Ls eon 5 From 20 Gns. 13 Days 
July 15 From 30 Gns. 20 Days | Aug.19 From 31 Gns. 20 Days 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2266). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square. 
Glasgow C.2 : 124 St. Vincent St. and Principal Agents. 











CVS-275 


FINANCIAL 





A Ri Ri 
obtained through us from 44% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &e. Also Ist and 2nd Mortgages. 
THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
54 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


Telephone; Regent 2544. 





A DV ANCES 
4 on Reversions, Life Interests, 


Settlements and 
personal security. 
PERCY G. COLEMAN, 





17 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. L. 
Mayfair 1746, 








tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 


NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADE!RA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 


Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 


FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 


Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
; WANTED 


OLTON SCHOOL, BOYS’ DIVISION, 





Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER 
of the above School, vacant from the end of the Mid- 
sumuner term. 

Applicants must be laymen, and graduates of a 
University in the United Kingdom, and should have 
experience of Secondary School work. 

The salary offered is £1,000 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £1,500, subject to the current 
regulations of the Board of Education regarding super- 
annuation and ** abatement.” 

Applications, stating age, training, qualifications and 
experience, should be addressed to the CLERK TO THE 
GOVERNORS, 12 Acresfield, Bolton, Lanes., before 
May 10th. No testimonials are required in the first 
instance. Canvassing the Governors will disqualify 
applicants. 











LECTURES 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of three Lectures on ‘*‘ PRINCIPLES OF 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS IN RELATION TO MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY,’’ will be given by Professor EK. A. 
BOTT (Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Toronto), at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, 
N.W.1) on May 3rd, 4td and 5th, at 5.15 p.m. At the 
first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor Beatrice 
Edgell, B.A., D.Litt., Ph.D. (Professor of Psychology in 
the University). 

A Course of three Lectures (in German) on “ DIE 
LEHRE VOM TRAGISCHEN UND DIE TRAGO- 
DIEN DER WELTLITERATUR,”’ will be given by 
Professor OSKAR WALZEL (Professor of German 
Language and Literature in the University of Bonn), at 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on 
MAY 4th, 9th and Iith, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor H. G, 
Atkins, D.Lit., M.A. (Professor of German in the Univer- 


sity). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 

JICTORIA INSTITUTE, 1 Central Buildings, West- 
V minster. 

May 8TH.—Sir FREDERICK KEYNON, K.C.B., 
D.Litt., LL.D. “* Recent Developments in Textual 
Criticism of the Bible (including the recently discovered 
Papyri).” Chairman, Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D. 

May 22Nb.—-Prof. A. FLEISCHMANN (Prof. of 
Biology, Erlangen University). “The Doctrine of 
Organic Evolution in the Light of Modern Research.” 
Chairman, Douglas Dewar, Esq., F.Z.5. 

JUNE 12TH.Sir AMBROSE FLEMING, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. “* Free Will versus Determinism.”’ Chairman, 
J. W. Thirtle, M.A., LL.D., &e. 

Paper 4.30 p.m. and Discussion. 
(free). Apply SECRETARY. 





Adinission by card 


—__—« 








MEDICAL 


NALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
R ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5. HbaATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 











HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 
I banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals. Con- 
vince yourself by week’s free trial.—Details from Dept. 
Ll. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


OME CIVIL, LCS. CONSULAR, F.V. 
144 Successes 1925-1932 

DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351-52. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, APRIL 267H. 











ELOCUTION, &c. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence, 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 








UNIVERSITIES 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Prepares for external London Degices. Residen- 
three men’s and three women’s hostels. Playing 

Holiday Course for For- 

Ist to 25th. Englis'i- 

Apply REGISTRAR. 





EXETER. 


tial ; 
fields, own estate 140 acres. 
eigners (residential) Auyust 
speaking members admitted. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





GIRLS 





Apply for iNustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 











UTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


G CFO OTS FOR BOYS AND 
T 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
| and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
' London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR SALE fe. 





Boe vENU HIGH SCHOOL, NORWICH 


AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH. 





Three Boarders’ Entrance Scholarships, of £50, £40 
and £30 respectively, will be awarded on the results of 
an examination to be held on May 16th and 17th for 
admission to the School in September. 

Candidates must be over 12 and under 15 on July Ist. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTREss. 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 

Education. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
be held in June for six 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidates should be 
over twelve and under fifteen on June ist. Girls over 
fifteen may compete, but a much higher standard is 
expected.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESss. 
Last date for receiving entry forms May 30th. 


An Examination will 
ENTRANCE and_ two 





COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the LorD GISBOROUGH. 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—¥or prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


H* RROGATE 





YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
S and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTREss. 


H E LAURELS, RUG 
T (Recognized by the Board of Education.) 





BX, 


for Girls, with definite 
Full Graduate Staff. 
Guide and Cadet 


Private Boarding School 
Church of England teaching. 
Excellent health and games record. 
Ranger Companies. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £50 and £30, are 
offered on the results of an examination, to be held at 
THE LAURELS on May 30th and 31st, 1933, for can- 
didates under 15 on May 81st, and one Music Scholarship 
of £30, no age limit. Bursaries of £30 are also offered 
for girls wishing to take the H.C. Examination in July, 
1934 or 1935. 

Applications to be made before May 15. 





EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 




















PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 





PSTEIN’S “PRIMEVAL GODS 
and 30 other new works in sculpture. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sy. 10—6 daily. 





CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “ recog- 
L nized “* Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
tooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the BuRSAR, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefullyXpromptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea 








JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time, Send for free booklet.—REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8 





DEAL FAMILY SCHOOL.—Separate Nursery, Junior 
and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. for Uni- 
versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Ex- 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns.—28 gps. per term, 
—STONAR HOUSE, Sandwich, Kent, 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and girls, 8-18. Max. fee, 
} £82. Scholarships in May.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798, Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SCHOOL. 





LDENHAM 

F ——_——— 

An Examination will be held on June Ist-3rd for 

I:ntrance Scholarships varying from £80 to £40, for 

hoys undgr 15 on May Ist.—Particulars from the HEAD- 
MasTER¢ Aldenham School, Elstree. 





7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

" Examination will be held on June 27th, 28th and 
29th for three Open Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30 
and several Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. The Annual fees are £114 (inclusive). 





EPTON SCHOOL.—An Open Examination will be 
; held on May 30th, 31st and June Ist, 1933, at Repton 
for Entrance Scholarships value from £90 p.a. down- 
wards for boys of 13 and under 15 (on June Ist). Tenable 
during School career under conditions.—Full details 
from the Bursar, Repton, Derbyshire. 





Urea be tek SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examination 

will be held on May 30th, 1933, for about SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: TWO or THREE of 
£25 to £70 per annum; and FOUR or FIVE of £60 to 
.30 per annum. Entries close on May 24th —For 
further particulars and entry forms apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. 

\ TEYMOUTH COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 
dation. Scholarship examination June: Four 

Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 

fees for sons of officers and clergy. — Apply HEAb- 








MASTER’S SECRETARY. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 





CHAMBERS | OF 


ee [AL 
SWISS COTTAGE. 
Service and cuisine to match, but optional, 
garage and service.—25 Daleham Gardens. 


QUALITY. 


Garden, 





WHITSTABLE — House overlooks sea. Bathe from 
verandah. Rent £50.—-B.M./B.C.G.X., Holborn. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 








BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or smal! quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd _ bits, &e., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 7A New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W.1. 











£50 or more to £5,000 


to those in responsible positions 
WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established as H. Passmore, 1902, 


43, Conduit St., LONDON, W.1. 








[ANO ACCORDIANS, Concertinas, Guitars 
Drums, Gramos., ; Ukuleles, Terms Vie 
Royal Hill, Greenwich. se 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





OROTHY CARTER’S Orange & Grapefruit, Marma. 
lades& Orange Jelly. Smpls. 1s.—Iden, Rye, Sussex 








— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


eee... 

ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANaGER, Lisssadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 








H‘‘é you anything to sell ? Readers having anythin 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are inyj 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of V'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. ; 








AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?-Then buy “BLAT. 
TIS’? UNION COCK ROACH PASTE; universally 

and successfully used in all parts of the Globe; exter. 
mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Stores or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Shetfield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free. —HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London,W.1. 





ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 
SHETLANDS.—AIl_ kinds of Woollies hand- 
knitted for you personally by expert native knitters, 
from the lovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is s0 
soft, so light, so comfortable. The newest, most 
fashionable styles, plain, or in the famous “ Fair-Isle"’ 
patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than shop prices— 
Wool prices are rising considerably, so order now before 
prices cf knitted Woollies rise—Write for Free Illis- 
trated Booklet, WM. D. JOHNSON, $8. 345, Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.AC 
large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 175 








, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 





Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A., RAC. 
Ilid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


4 


‘4Crescent. Tgins: **Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





JIASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
‘4K acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
Muglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311, 





LANDUDNO.—The Clarence Hotel (fully lic.) 

Central position, facing south. Exc. cuisine, h. and 

c. water. One min, prom., pier. R.A.C. Mod, tariff. 
Tel. 6485. 





Ky RKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
Extensive views ; 


ing. garage.—The Misses HALE. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


UTD. 
P. R. H. A., LTD., ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs., High Holborn, 
W.C. 2 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Aa 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Hlustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 





Wirt to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, | 
St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
With dinner 6s. 6d., of 


5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 











Estd. 1897. *Phone: HOLBORN 3528. 





2 guineas weekly. 








——- 
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